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On  the  1 8th  of  December,  1904,  E.  gave 
me  the  deed  of  a  piece  of  land  overlooking 
the  Whirlpool  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
Niagara  River  for  a  birthday  present.  I 
believe  he  only  paid  for  one  acre,  but  as  it  is 
surrounded  by  deep,  inaccessible  ravines,  I 
felt  as  if  I  owned  the  earth.  He  pointed 
the  place  out  to  me  one  bleak  day  in 
February.  We  were  on  the  car  going  to 
Queenston  ;  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  only  the  sense  of  possession  made 
it  inviting.  When  I  came  home  from 
Buffalo  on  March  3rd,  E.  had  been  down 
pruning  trees.  On  Friday,  the  last  of  March, 
we  came  down  together  for  the  first  time. 
The  day  was  sunny  and  warm.  E.  worked 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  while  I  lay  and  basked 
in  the  sun.  I  also  planted  some  hyacinth 
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bulbs,  that  had  blossomed  in  the  house,  right 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

Sunday  Morning ,  April  znd. 

We  decided  to  picnic  at  Whirlpool 
Heights,  as  I  have  named  the  place.  E. 
reported  a  cold  wind  blowing  in  town,  but 
knew  it  would  be  warm  in  the  enchanted 
woods.  I  suggested  we  had  better  go  to 
church,  but  E.  flippantly  remarked  he  would 
put  a  nickel  in  the  Lenten  offering-box  which 
would  do  as  well.  I  packed  the  lunch,  and 
we  took  the  trolley  just  at  the  time  we  should 
have  been  going  to  church. 

Whirlpool  Heights  is  very  near  to  town, 
only  eight  minutes’  ride  from  Bridge  Street. 
The  sharp  contrast  between  the  town  and 
the  woods  so  near  has  great  charm.  We 
found  a  sheltered  spot  among  the  ever¬ 
greens,  where  it  was  really  warm  enough 
to  eat  in  comfort.  I  built  the  fire  while  E. 
went  for  water  to  make  the  tea.  Our  first 
meal  in  the  open  air  at  the  new  place  ought 
to  be  described  in  full.  We  had  lettuce  and 
chicken  sandwiches,  bread-and-butter,  boiled 
eggs,  and  little  sugar  cookies  with  the  tea. 
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After  lunch  I  lie  in  the  sun  while  E.  picks 
up  deadwood.  He  has  made  quite  a  change 
even  in  the  few  hours  he  has  worked,  cutting 
down  the  undergrowth  which  closely  covered 
the  whole,  making  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  through  to  the  bank.  The  beauty  of  the 
place  is  impossible  to  describe  even  now. 
What  it  will  be  when  the  trees  are  in  leaf 
and  wild  flowers  in  bloom  I  cannot  imagine. 
There  are  few  birds  yet,  only  the  crows 
eternally  sweeping  round  and  round  the 
Whirlpool.  The  frogs  are  singing  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  crows.  There  are  so  many 
evergreens  the  place  does  not  look  bare.  We 
are  intending  to  make  a  new  home  with  the 
frogs  and  the  crows.  I  would  like  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  planning  and  building, 
weaving  in  my  daily  life  as  much  as  possible, 
together  with  the  thoughts  of  the  books  I 
read.  I  sit  reading  the  Life  of  Patmore  by 
Gosse,  the  distant  sounds  of  the  Rapids  in 
my  ears,  while  the  fire  sends  forth  spicy, 
smoky  odours.  In  spite  of  the  trolley  rush¬ 
ing  along  laden  with  tourists  only  a  few 
yards  distant,  the  world  seems  far  away. 

I  like  the  book.  Critics  are  sometimes 
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called  the  parasites  of  literature.  This  book 
certainly  does  not  kill,  but  stimulates  interest. 
I  am  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  author  so 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  mystical  side  of 
Patmore  and  his  peculiar  treatment  of  sex. 
Religio  Poetce  has  been  to  me  one  of  the 
most  helpful  books.  A  certain  attitude  in 
The  Odes  is  unique  in  modern  literature. 
Patmore  was  indubitably  a  mystic,  yet  he 
glorified  the  body,  as  in  his  poem  “  To  the 
Body”  : — 

Creation’s  and  Creator’s  crowning  good : 

Wall  of  Infinitude, 

Foundation  of  the  sky, 

In  Heaven  forecast  and  longed  for  from  Eternity. 

He  did  not  believe  in  asceticism  as  it  is 
commonly  practised,  looking  askance  at  all 
spiritual  development  that  came  through  the 
channels  of  self-torture.  Neither  Newman 
nor  De  Vere  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
treatment  of  the  love  of  God.  Newman  did 
not  like  mixing  amorousness  with  religion. 
In  his  opinion  they  were  irreconcilable 
elements.  To  Patmore  they  were  one  and 
the  same,  “Thy  Maker  is  thy  Husband.” 

I  am  often  puzzled  to  know  what  he  meant 
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by  love.  His  attitude  towards  his  first  wife 
— how  beautiful  !  The  dedication  to  the 
“Angel  in  the  House,”  “To  whom  and  for 
whom  I  became  a  poet.”  Her  words  to  him, 
“You  cannot  be  faithful  to  God  and  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  me,”  show  a  communion  which  is  both 
beautiful  and  rare.  Then  in  those  periods 
of  spiritual  exaltation  after  her  death,  he 
speaks  of  the  assurance  that  the  bond 
between  them  was  as  eternal  as  it  was  happy  ; 
yet  two  years  after  her  death  he  writes  of 
Miss  Byles,  who  became  his  wife  :  “  I  have 
never  beheld  so  beautiful  a  personality,  and 
this  beauty  seemed  to  be  the  effulgence  of 
catholic  sanctity.”  I  wonder  what  he  felt 
towards  his  third  wife,  but  I  suppose  it  was 
the  usual  thing.  Then,  his  friendship  with 
Mrs.  Meynell  was  said  to  be  the  central  fact 
in  his  life.  A  puzzle,  as  his  portrait  by 
Sargent  plainly  shows  ;  a  man  who  was  much 
amused  by  his  little  boy  thinking  he  was 
like  Henry  VIII,  and  who  wrote  : — 

Love  wakes  men,  once  a  lifetime  each ; 

They  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and  look ; 

And,  lo !  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach, 

They  read  with  joy,  then  shut  the  book, 
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And  some  give  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme, 

And  most  forget,  but  either  way, 

That,  and  the  Child’s  unheeded  dream 
Is  all  the  light  of  all  their  day. 

April  6th. 

I  have  been  in  Buffalo  for  a  few  days. 
The  city  kept  up  its  reputation  for  being 
breezy  ;  plenty  of  ice  in  the  lake.  The  grass 
was  green  in  the  Park  at  Niagara  Falls, 
crocus  and  snowdrop  blooming  in  city 
gardens,  but  not  much  sign  of  spring  in  the 
country,  only  the  willows  make  you  believe 
the  winter  has  gone.  Coming  down  from  the 
city  I  passed  a  narrow,  straight  ditch  full 
of  water,  in  which  were  reflected  blue  sky 
and  delicate,  yellow  branches.  They  will 
“  flash  upon  the  inward  eye  ”  for  many  days 
to  come.  The  hepaticas  have  been  in  bloom 
at  Niagara  Glen  for  over  a  week.  A  man 
in  town,  who  visits  the  place  at  least  once  a 
week,  gave  me  some  of  these  delicate 
blossoms,  which  I  took  with  me  to  Buffalo, 
and  gave  where  I  knew  they  would  be  most 
appreciated. 

Read,  or  rather  skimmed,  The  People  of 
the  Whirlpool,  a  semi-novel  dealing  with  the 
influx  of  wealthy  people  into  the  country. 
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As  I  have  lived  in  the  country  on  a  farm  for 
twenty-five  years,  I  know  how  disastrous  this 
outpouring  from  the  town  is.  The  increased 
price  of  butter  and  eggs  hardly  compensates 
for  the  evils  that  follow.  The  country  people 
are  made  discontented  by  the  sight  of  so 
much  money  and  luxury,  and  as  the  manners 
of  the  city  people  leave  much  to  be  desired, 
the  result  is  bad. 

To-day  I  am  reading  a  volume  of  essays 
by  Agnes  Repplier.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
I  have  grown  more  critical  since  first  I  read 
her  essays,  or  whether  she  no  longer  writes 
with  her  old  charm,  but  these  essays  seem 
made  to  order,  taste  of  the  newspaper,  of 
getting  up  a  subject  instead  of  a  subject 
getting  you,  but  Agnes  is  certainly  fond  of 
books,  and  that  makes  up  for  many  vices. 

Amy  came  in  last  night  after  her  lessons. 
We  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  lettuce  sand¬ 
wiches.  I  walked  across  the  Suspension 
Bridge  with  her  to  the  New  York  Central 
Station,  talking  about  books  and  the  new 
house  all  the  way.  The  view  from  the 
bridge  is  the  same  we  get  from  Whirlpool 
Heights,  only  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
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walk  back  was  pleasant,  facing  the  orange 
and  gold  of  the  sunset,  air  very  cold  with 
a  suspicion  of  snow  ;  the  river  a  little  muddy, 
not  its  usual  clear  green. 


April  Zth. 

I  came  down  this  afternoon  to  The 
Heights;  found  E.  burning  weeds.  Some 
of  the  stumps  had  caught  fire,  and  he  had 
been  trying  to  put  them  out,  for  fear  the 
fire  would  spread.  He  was  black  and  dirty, 
his  hands  bleeding,  but  he  was  full  of  energy, 
remarking  he  “  was  bloody  but  unbowed.” 
It  was  very  cold  in  town,  but  here  in  sheltered 
places  I  am  warm  enough.  I  am  wearing  a 
fur  coat  and  do  not  find  it  uncomfortable. 
No  sign  of  spring  in  the  woods,  but  pussy 
willows.  The  wind  does  not  annoy  as  in 
town.  I  sit  snugly  wrapped  in  my  fur  coat 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  great  evergreen,  read¬ 
ing  De  Amicitia.  Such  a  dear  little  book — 
so  easy  to  slip  in  my  bag.  It  was  given  me 
by  an  old  friend  at  Christmas.  When  E. 
had  typhoid,  I  read  it  hastily  and  did  not 
notice  marked  passages.  I  have  seen  but 
little  of  this  friend  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
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when  I  read  a  marked  passage,  “  So  delight¬ 
ful  is  the  recollection  of  our  friendship  that 
the  happiness  of  my  life  seems  to  have  been 
that  I  lived  with  Scipio,”  I  was  deeply 
moved. 

April  glh. 

Went  to  church  this  morning.  I  was  not 
in  a  devout  mood,  and  could  not  help 
wondering  if  the  people  believed  God  spake 
to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush.  The 
sermon  was  about  the  Prodigal  Son.  Too 
much  stress  was  laid  on  the  prodigal’s  return 
because  his  money  ran  out ;  not  the  slightest 
repentance  for  his  wrong-doing,  just  lack  of 
funds  brought  him  home.  If  he  could  have 
found  a  gold-mine,  or  broken  a  bank,  his 
fond  father  would  never  have  seen  him.  Old 
age  might  have  brought  him  low,  but  I 
remember  in  Browning’s  poem  the  man 

“Who  jollity  lived  to  his  hundredth  year 
And  filched  from  the  gutter  his  prog.” 

We  hurried  home  after  church,  changed 
clothes,  packed  lunch,  and  here  we  are  in 
the  green  wood,  or  rather,  wood  that  will  be 
green  before  long .  While  eating,  E .  remarks 
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he  never  feels  so  religious  as  when  eating 
in  the  open  air,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  has  not  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  religion.  As  he  is  feeling  peaceful,  he 
thinks  he  is  devout,  when  he  is  only  full. 
We  could  not  eat  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff. 
The  Whirlpool  is  full  of  ice  and  there  is  a 
cold,  damp  mist  rising  from  the  water,  which 
is  certainly  more  beautiful  than  ever,  the 
pale  green  water  filled  with  masses  of 
moving  ice .  * 

We  build  our  fire  back  among  the  ever¬ 
greens,  and  eat  in  comfort,  but  a  cloud  soon 
comes  over  the  sun .  The  air  even  here  grows 
chilly . 

I  have  read  but  little,  a  few  words  by 
Amiel,  and  an  essay  on  gaiety  by  Agnes 
Repplier.  I  have  almost  retracted  what  I 
said  about  her.  This  essay  is  charming,  and 
contains  much  truth.  Why  people  read  is 
always  agitating  some  thinkers.  Schopen¬ 
hauer  says  the  surest  way  of  having  no 
thoughts  of  our  own  is  to  take  up  a  book 
every  time  we  have  nothing  to  do.  What  of 
it  ?  I  am  not  sure  I  care  so  very  much  about 
my  own  thoughts  ;  I  like  to  be  with  other 
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people.  I  do  not  read  to  improve  myself 
and  acquire  knowledge,  but  just  because  I 
like  it.  Agnes  is  of  the  opinion  that  few  of 
the  world’s  masterpieces  are  read  now  ;  they 
are  too  long,  and  people  are  so  busy  at 
present  that  they  do  not  have  time.  No  one 
person  reads  them  all,  but  those  who  read 
have  some  one  masterpiece  whose  length 
does  not  deter  them  ;  and  where  are  those 
who  read  The  Ambassadors  ?  Books  are  for 
the  booky.  They  are  not  written  for  the 
young  or  for  the  old,  but  for  those  who 
think. 

“  A  jolly  good  book  wherein  to  look 
Is  better  for  me  than  gold.” 

The  air  is  growing  very  cold.  We  must 
take  the  next  car.  I  have  had  a  delightful 
afternoon.  A  feeling  of  content  possesses 
me.  I  think  Whirlpool  Heights  will  prove 
a  source  of  joy  and  strength,  an  antidote  to 
all  the  petty  ills  of  life. 

April  15  th. 

The  last  week  has  been  spent  in  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  manner.  I  have  read  nothing, 
but  cannot  say  I  have  thought  very  deeply, 
even  if  I  have  left  books  alone.  Buffalo 
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was  dreary,  the  country  cold  and  forbidding  ; 
farmers  ploughing  in  a  dogged  manner,  some 
hardy  and  enthusiastic  souls  making  gardens . 
Attended  Lenten  services  during  the  week, 
and  spent  one  afternoon  pretending  to  sew 
at  the  Women’s  Auxiliary.  Commenced  a 
volume  of  Schopenhauer ;  rather  dis¬ 
couraging.  I  am  told  by  the  author  there  is 
no  use  reading  the  book  unless  I  have  read  a 
previous  work,  and  am  familiar  with  the 
philosophy  of  Kant.  The  translator  re¬ 
assures  me  a  little  and  I  plunge  in.  I  am 
always  trying  to  read  philosophy.  I  suppose 
I  get  something  out  of  even  Spinoza. 
Schopenhauer  is  like  all  the  rest  :  All  other 
philosophy  is  faulty  and  untrue  but  my 
particular  brand.  Hegel  is  to  Schopenhauer 
an  intellectual  Caliban.  Schopenhauer  may 
not  believe  in  books  for  others,  but  must  have 
read  a  good  many  himself  to  sling  English, 
or  rather  German,  the  way  he  does.  I  pre¬ 
sume  we  really  need  very  little  philosophy  to 
live  by.  People  are  always  asking,  What 
is  truth  ?  but  the  supply  is  generally  sufficient 
if  we  live  it.  One  commonplace  truth  lived 
will  outweigh  much  philosophy . 
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April  i6lk. 

No  eating  in  the  open  air  at  present ;  even 
the  hardiest  soul  would  give  up  this  weather 
and  sit  by  the  fire  ;  cold,  raw  wind,  and  snow 
last  evening.  We  had  dinner  in  our  rooms. 
We  have  grown  tired  of  the  hotel.  The 
miseries  of  housekeeping  may  be  great,  the 
trials  of  servants  and  mistresses  is  nearly 
all  women  talk  about,  but  eating  in  common 
is  still  worse.  This  is  my  remedy.  All 
women  who  marry  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  cooking  and  housekeeping,  then 
do  it.  Rough,  hard  work  you  can  hire  done, 
but  all  this  horror  of  housework  is  absurd. 
If  women  would  only  take  advantage  of 
improved  methods,  get  rid  of  false  standards 
of  living  and  foolish  social  duties,  their 
troubles  would  “  fold  their  tents,  like  the 
Arabs,  and  silently  steal  away.”  What  does 
the  ordinary  woman  do  when  she  marries? 
All  is  well  for  a  little  while  ;  at  least,  they 
are  so  much  in  love  that  the  husband  does 
not  mind  discomfort.  When  the  baby  is 
expected,  all  is  changed.  Incompetent  help 
is  engaged  at  the  first  sign  of  illness  on  the 
part  of  the  wife  ;  the  result — misery  ;  finally, 
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the  boarding-house.  With  skill,  and  the 
perfect  kitchens  of  the  present,  any  woman 
can  do  most  of  her  work.  When  help  is 
necessary,  get  the  best ;  but  before  that,  hire 
everything  done  out  of  the  house  possible. 
Finally,  give  up  what  is  called  entertaining 
and  all  social  pretences. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  Niagara  Glen. 
We  were  very  cold  until  we  were  really  in 
the  Glen,  which  is  below  the  bank,  and, 
consequently,  sheltered — so  much  so  that 
flowers  bloom  three  weeks  earlier  than  above 
on  the  bank.  The  air  was  sweet  with  the 
odour  of  pine  and  cedar  and  all  woodsy 
things,  which  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
coming  of  spring  in  their  veins.  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  thinking  we  would  find  no  flowers, 
but  soon  we  came  to  where  the  ground  was 
covered  with  hepaticas,  white,  delicate  pink, 
lavender,  and  a  few  pale  blue.  They  are 
before  me  while  I  write  ;  the  dainty  perfume 
fills  me  with  rapture.  I  wonder  if  there  will 
ever  come  a  time  when  my  heart  will  not 
leap  up  at  the  sight  of  all  beauty.  Later  we 
found  the  lovely  but  evanescent  flowers  of 
the  blood  root,  the  scarlet  fungus  called 
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Monkey’s  Cap,  and  some  large,  fat  trillium 
buds,  which  will  soon  open  in  the  sunny 
window  where  I  have  placed  them.  When 
we  came  up  out  of  the  Glen  the  air  was  filled 
with  snow.  We  were  glad  to  get  into  the 
warm  car . 


April  17  th. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  this 
morning,  and  at  nine  o’clock  it  was  still 
snowing,  but  the  sun  was  shining,  and  before 
noon  it  was  all  gone.  I  always  feel  so  sorry 
for  the  birds  on  a  morning  like  this.  They 
look  so  uncomfortable.  Not  much  outdoor 
life  for  me  at  present.  I  will  “bury  myself 
in  my  books.”  I  am  not  quite  so  self-satis¬ 
fied  as  the  young  man  in  “  Maud,”  however. 
The  devil  pipes  to  his  own  all  right,  but  he 
can  pipe  in  a  book  as  well  as  anywhere  else, 
if  you  are  ready  to  listen.  It  is  difficult  to 
bury  yourself  so  deeply  in  anything  that  he 
cannot  be  heard. 

I  was  reminded  yesterday  of  how  natural  it 
is  to  desire  all  the  pleasures  of  the  different 
ages  of  man  at  once.  In  the  Glen  were 
numbers  of  young  people  with  the  high 
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spirits  of  youth.  I  could  not  help  wishing 
I  was  young  and  walking  through  the 
beautiful  place.  Then  all  at  once  I  realized 
it  would  not  be  this  I,  with  all  the  enhanced 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  the  wisdom  which 
age  has  brought,  but  youth,  with  its  selfish 
egotism,  its  importunate  demands  for  happi¬ 
ness,  its  restlessness  and  consequent  misery, 
and  I  was  content. 

I  am  reading  Bernard  Shaw,  The  Quint¬ 
essence  of  Ibsenism,  and  a  Life  of  Banyan 
by  Hale  White.  Rather  a  queer  combina¬ 
tion  ;  I  suppose  Shaw  would  call  Bunyan 
a  reformer  as  well  as  Ibsen. 

You  feel  in  reading  Bunyan  as  if  he  were 
for  all  time.  Shaw  would  say  that  his  ideals 
were  dead,  but  it  is  only  the  form  that  has 
changed.  The  spirit  is  ever  the  same.  ’Tis 
true  the  sense  of  sin  no  longer  haunts  us  as 
it  did  Bunyan,  but  the  greatest  temptation 
of  Bunyan,  “  to  question  the  Being  of  God, 
and  the  truth  of  His  gospel,”  is  ours  to-day. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  Shaw’s 
paradoxes.  He  is  always  laughing,  but  the 
statement  that  civilization  progresses  through 
the  death  of  its  ideals  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
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little  wild.  The  conventional  statement  of 
these  ideals  is  what  changes.  “To  love  one 
woman,  and  none  but  she,”  to  love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself — surely  we  have  not 
progressed  beyond  these,  yet  these  are  the 
ideals  of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  There 
is  a  higher  point  than  The  Doll's  House. 
It  is  not  the  destruction  of  the  old  ideals, 
but  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  so  that  we  may 
see  them.  It  was  not  living  up  to  ideals  that 
made  Nora  a  fool  and  her  husband  a 
sensualist ;  it  was  because  their  ideals  were 
those  of  the  savage.  With  Bunyan,  life 
was  a  conflict  to  the  end.  With  Shaw,  the 
end  of  life  is  happiness,  but  if  we  make 
this  an  end  can  we  attain  it?  Bunyan  was 
right  :  not  by  self-assertion  but  by  self- 
denial  is  the  “way  through  the  Gate  of 
Sorrow”  to  be  found.  Possibly  it  is  true 
that  “  woman  is  the  last  thing  to  be  civilized 
by  man,”  but  the  Noras  do  not  help  to  a 
higher  development.  The  institution  of 
marriage  as  we  may  know  it  may  have  served 
its  purpose,  and  will  have  to  make  way  for 
some  other  arrangement,  because  we  cannot 
reach  our  ideal  in  that  way.  “Love  is  a 
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recent  discovery  and  requires  a  new  law. 
What  we  need  is  some  undiscovered  security 
for  true  marriage.”  Perhaps  to  reach  that 
we  may  have  to  pass  through  a  period  of 
licence,  through  excess  learn  moderation  with 
Blake.  The  ideal  is  the  same  even  if  we 
have  to  reach  it  through  another  path  :  the 
perfect  union  between  man  and  woman,  so 
that  earth  may  bring  forth — 

No  numb,  chill-hearted,  craven-witted  thing, 

Planning  his  little  span ; 

But  of  proud  virgin  joy  the  appropriate  birth, 

The  Son  of  God  and  Man. 

April  1 8  th. 

Still  cold.  E.  insists  that  when  he  was 
at  the  Heights  yesterday  afternoon  it  was 
warm,  but  then  the  Heights  are  to  him 

“  A  vale  in  Avalon  where  comes  not  any  rain  or  snow 

And  never  wind  blows  loudly.” 

He  saw  a  trillium  in  bud,  the  first  sign 
of  a  flower  in  the  Enchanted  Ground. 

This  promises  to  be  a  dreary  day.  I  have 
a  woman  cleaning  the  rooms.  I  do  not  mind 
a  certain  quantity  of  dirt,  but  hate  disorder. 
I  have  curled  myself  up  in  a  Morris  chair, 
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where  I  can  be  warm,  my  back  to  the  chaos, 
with  Schopenhauer.  I  cannot  always  follow 
his  thought,  but  he  stimulates  mine.  I  am 
impressed  with  his  strength  and  vigour  ;  he 
writes  forcibly,  as  if  he  clearly  knew  what 
he  was  trying  to  express,  which  is  a  comfort. 
Bernard  Shaw  says  you  can  believe  in  his 
metaphysics  without  endorsing  his  phil¬ 
osophy,  which  seems  to  me  clever,  as  most 
people  would  confuse  the  one  with  the  other. 
From  my  position  I  can  only  see  the  sky,  so 
cold  and  grey  without  one  gleam  of  sunshine. 
Presently  they  run  up  the  flag  at  the  City 
Hall,  which  makes  a  cheerful  spot  of  colour 
against  the  grey  sky. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  church  and 
heard  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion  told  in 
words  of  one  syllable  to  the  children. 

April  20th. 

To  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  and  church 
afterwards,  where  we  again  heard  the  story  of 
the  Cross,  not  exactly  in  words  of  one  syllable, 
but  with  no  special  application  to  the  needs 
of  the  present  day  ;  much  stress  laid  upon 
the  heavy  wooden  cross  and  the  suffering  of 
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the  crown  of  thorns.  The  story  of  physical 
pain  does  not  appeal  to  the  men  and  women 
of  to-day.  It  comes  to  all,  of  course,  but  is 
alleviated  and  borne  as  best  we  may.  Volun¬ 
tary  suffering  is  not  believed  in  outside  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  push  it  aside  as  much 
as  we  can  ;  but  the  cross  we  all  have  to 
bear  daily,  that  no  opiates  can  lull  ;  the 
discouragements,  disillusions,  disappointed 
hopes  and  ambitions,  the  undying  hunger  of 
the  heart,  the  desire  for  the  permanence  of 
joy,  the  hatred  of  monotonous  toil,  are 
crosses  common  to  all.  As  I  sat  there,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  comfortable -looking  people,  I 
wondered  if  the  Dean  knew  of  none  of  these 
crosses  and  could  speak  no  words  to  help. 
Bodily  pain  is  to  me  worse  than  mental,  but 
it  seldom  endures  very  long.  But  to  get  up 
day  after  day  with  the  same  dull  ache  in  the 
heart,  to  have  no  hope,  these  are  the  crosses 
that  make  us  cry  out,  “  Why  hast  Thou  for¬ 
saken  me  ?  ” 

April  23 rd. 

Easter  morning  ;  warm  and  sunny.  The 
Dean  began  his  sermon  by  saying  he  knew 
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there  was  no  one  who  sat  before  him  who 
had  any  doubts  of  the  Resurrection,  one  of 
the  best  attested  facts  in  history.  “  Nothing 
like  a  bold  front,”  I  said  to  myself. 

Here  we  are  at  the  Heights,  and  I  am 
lazily  basking  in  the  sun.  We  have  had 
dinner  and  made  our  usual  survey  of  the 
place.  Not  much  change,  even  in  two 
weeks.  The  buds  on  the  trees  are  swelling, 
and  I  suppose  the  flowers  are  growing, 
although  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  ; 
it  does  not  seem  possible,  when  they  have 
been  in  bloom  at  least  three  weeks  in  the 
Glen  and  no  signs  here.  The  Glen  is  only 
a  mile  away,  but  so  far  below  the  bank,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  temperature,  many 
things  growing  there  in  the  warm,  damp 
atmosphere  that  grow  nowhere  else  in  the 
vicinity.  I  can  see  the  ice  circling  around 
in  the  Whirlpool  far  below,  while  I  sit 
perched  upon  the  bank  in  warm  sunshine. 
The  gulls  seem  happy  out  there  above  the 
pool.  Boys  climb  down  the  bank  to  the 
water’s  edge  and  build  a  fire ;  the  blue 
smoke  curls  up  ;  I  hear  the  distant  sound  of 
their  voices.  E.  insists  that  in  this  delectable 
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ground  you  can  always  find  a  warm  corner. 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  for 
the  air  growing  chilly  above  the  pool,  I  find 
a  nice  warm  spot  by  the  talking  oak  which 
stands  in  direct  line  with  the  drawing¬ 
room  windows  in  the  house  which  is  to  be. 
The  little  tea-kettle  on  the  tripod  of  sticks 
gives  a  domestic  air  to  Evergreen  Point, 
where  we  had  our  picnic.  I  suppose  there 
are  no  other  such  fools  in  the  country  as  to  eat 
out  of  doors  in  March  and  April.  To  spend 
afternoons  in  the  woods,  content  with  the 
“  good  brown  earth,”  must  seem  like  mad¬ 
ness  to  those  whose  ideal  of  life  is  to  have 
the  first  lamb  of  the  season  for  dinner  on 
Easter  Day.  E.  seems  very  happy  with  his 
cutting  and  pruning.  He  has  just  asked  my 
advice  in  regard  to  where  we  had  better 
build  the  carriage  barn,  which  I  pretend  to 
give  by  first  ascertaining  where  he  thought 
would  be  a  suitable  spot  and  then  suggesting 
it  to  him.  E.  is  rather  doleful  at  times,;  he 
is  never  wildly  gay.  He  dares  not  build— at 
least,  so  he  says — for  inside  of  ten  years  his 
health  may  fail  and  he  may  have  to  seek  a 
warmer  clime.  This  is  a  new  reason  for 
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looking  on  the  dark  side  of  life.  I  try  to  be 
sad,  but  E.  is  really  well.  I  am  like  Sydney 
Smith,  who  thanked  God  who  made  him 
poor,  made  him  merry. 

I  have  read  enough  in  my  book,  Crashaw’s 
Poems,  to  see  the  wonderful  versification. 
The  subjects  of  many  are  not  attractive. 
Patmore  might  have  written  these  lines 

How  many  heavens  at  once  it  is 
To  have  her  God  become  her  lover. 

I  went  to  Buffalo  to  hear  Parsifal  yester¬ 
day.  I  enjoyed  it,  but,  of  course,  the  great 
beauty  was  not  there.  I  suppose  it  should 
never  be  given  away  from  Bayreuth.  E. 
asked  me  on  my  return  if  I  did  not  think 
most  of  the  audience  would  have  echoed 
Sydney  Smith  when  he  said,  “  To  music  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  unless  under  sentence 
of  jury,  I  will  not  submit.”  E.  has  not  much 
more  appreciation  of  music  than  the  great 
divine. 


April  26th. 

After  all,  we  know  the  most  important 
things  are  not  what  we  do,  but  what  we 
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think  and  feel.  E.  went  to  Toronto  this 
morning.  At  first  I  was  restless,  could  not 
settle  down  to  book  or  work  ;  but  the  mood 
passed,  and  then  the  old  delight  returned.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  if  death  were  to  bring 
joys,  the  satisfaction  of  all  desires,  I  would 
miss  the  dear  old  familiar  places,  my  little 
rooms  with  the  books  and  pictures.  I  bring 
a  number  of  books  with  me  every  winter  ; 
many  of  them  remain  unopened,  but  I  love 
to  have  them  near  to  put  my  hand  upon. 

Reading  a  book  about  Japan,  by  Menpes, 
fills  me  with  longing  to  travel.  I  stop  and 
think  how  much  I  want  everything  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  like  Richard  Jefferies,  I  would  like  to 
condense  all  beauty  into  one  perfect  moment. 
If  the  way  to  peace  lies,  as  the  Buddhist 
would  say,  through  the  quenching  of  desire, 
it  is  a  closed  path  to  me.  To  love  every¬ 
thing  beautiful  intensely  but  to  be  happy 
with  nothing  is  to  me  the  highest  philosophy. 
Rather  would  I  be  like  St.  Teresa,  “  the 
undaunted  daughter  of  desires.” 

To-day  I  had  the  odour  of  the  fresh 
growing  grass  of  spring  with  me  during  my 
walk.  The  sun  was  warm  and  I  could  hear 
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the  meadow-lark  singing  high  overhead. 
I  am  happy  again.  My  book  delights  me. 
The  town  is  going  to  sleep,  the  air  grows 
cool.  I  hear  a  faint  murmur  like  the  sound 
of  busy  streets.  I  know  it  is  the  distant  roar 
of  the  Falls. 


April  27  th. 

Last  night  was  a  very  disagreeable  night. 
E.  in  Toronto,  I  could  not  sleep,  and  finished 
the  book  on  Japan,  the  land  of  light  and 
colour.  Menpes  has  great  admiration  for 
the  Japs.  Their  recent  victories  show  they 
can  beat  the  Western  races  at  their  own 
game ;  and  if  what  he  says  is  true,  they 
could  give  any  down-east  Yankee  pointers 
in  cheating.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  they 
are  the  only  people  living  to  whom  Art  is 
a  real  vital  thing— as  important  as  tele¬ 
phones,  for  instance.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
write  as  if  there  were  no  other  Art  but  the 
Art  of  Japan.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  its 
beauty,  but  think  I  would  get  more  pleasure 
out  of  Rossetti  or  Watts. 

This  morning  I  fell  back  on  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  for  the  more  I  read  the  more  I  enjoy. 
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His  forcible,  clear  way  of  putting  things 
almost  makes  me  believe  I  understand.  This 
will,  permeating  all  things— if  we  submit  to 
this  will  we  find  peace.  Is  it  true,  as 
Schopenhauer  says,  we  cannot  change  our 
conduct?  “  In  spite  of  all  his  resolutions 
from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  the  end,  he 
must  carry  out  the  very  character  he  himself 
condemns.”  It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult 
to  look  at  yourself  fairly,  but  it  seems  in  my 
own  case  as  if  the  character  had  changed, 
if  not  the  temperament.  There  is  a  con¬ 
version  to  higher  ideals  now,  as  in  the  day 
of  Saint  Paul. 


April  2%th. 

A  glorious  day.  Happy  all  day.  Called 
at  the  Deanery  for  a  few  moments.  I  could 
see  the  hyacinths,  daffodils,  and  late  crocuses 
blooming  in  gardens.  I  was  a  little  sad 
thinking  of  my  own  neglected  flowers  at  the 
old  place.  But  when  I  came  down  to  The 
Heights  my  sadness  left  me,  for  here  is  a 
garden  such  as  the  hand  of  man  has  never 
formed — trilliums  just  opening  by  hundreds, 
great  patches  of  adder’s -tongue  in  full 
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bloom.  The  scent  of  the  evergreens,  the  roar 
of  the  river,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  wild 
flowers  everywhere,  fill  me  with  indescribable 
joy.  In  spite  of  the  ice  in  the  Whirlpool, 
I  am  sitting  in  the  shade  in  my  shirtwaist. 
I  have  brought  The  Divine  Vision  by 
A.  E.— surely  the  day  and  the  place  to  read  it 
in  !  I  have  but  to  raise  my  eyes  and  the 
symbol  is  before  me  of  blue  mist  in  the 
Gorge,  rushing  green  water,  and  tender  grey- 
blue  sky.  “  ’Tis  the  Beauty  of  all  beauty 
that  is  calling  for  your  love.”  But  the  Land 
of  Youth  has  nothing  more  perfect  than  this 
afternoon,  for  I  have  the  wisdom  to  appre¬ 
ciate  as  I  never  had  when  life  was  young. 
I  have  read  The  Divine  Vision  before. 
It  has  not  the  enchantment  of  Homeward 
Songs  by  the  Way. 

Time  to  go  ;  we  have  only  been  here  an 
hour,  but  it  has  been  perfect— not  quite.  E. 
saw  a  snake,  but  I  remember  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  know  we  cannot  have  perfection. 
Going  home  on  the  car  I  could  see  the 
currant-bushes  covered  with  delicate  green 
leaves.  What  joy  it  used  to  give  me  at  the 
old  place  to  see  them  after  the  long,  dreary 
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winter  !  They  were  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
to  me. 

In  the  evening'  I  went  to  an  amateur  con¬ 
cert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  I  feel 
lonely— I  am  not  of  the  people  ;  I  wonder  if 
I  ever  will  be.  No  one  cares  for  the  things 
I  do,  and  unless  people  have  some  common 
ground  of  meeting  they  are  strangers.  You 
must  worship  the  same  gods  to  have  com¬ 
munion. 


April  29 th. 

At  The  Heights  again.  My  joyful  mood 
of  yesterday  has  fled.  I  see  the  beauty  but 
do  not  feel  it.  I  have  brought  my  sewing 
and  A.  E.,  but  as  long  as  I  feel  in  this  mood 
I  will  neither  read  nor  sew.  Happily  for 
me,  such  moods  are  of  brief  duration.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  rhythm  of  life  and  the  great 
difference  between  optimist  and  pessimist— 
the  former  believes  the  joy  will  last  for  ever, 
the  latter  the  sorrow.  Both  must  be  more 
or  less  conscious  of  the  rhythm.  Mrs. 
Meynell  says  even  remorse  itself  does  not 
remain— it  returns  ;  and  that  to  live  in  con¬ 
stant  effort  after  an  equal  life,  whether  the 
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equality  be  sought  in  mental  production,  or 
in  spiritual  sweetness,  or  in  the  life  of  the 
senses,  is  to  live  without  either  rest  or  full 
activity.  I  have  been  reading  her  Essays, 
realizing  more  fully  their  perfection.  You 
are  obliged  to  read  them  very  slowly,  like 
great  poetry,  to  appreciate  their  beauty,  but 
they  do  not  thrill ;  it  is  the  charm  of  perfect 
workmanship.  I  have  read  that  the  Japanese 
are  capable  of  taking  as  much  pleasure  out  of 
a  branch  of  cherry-blossoms  as  we  out  of  a 
whole  landscape.  Possibly  it  is  true  ;  the 
infinitely  small  is  as  wonderful  as  the 
infinitely  great,  but  you  miss  the  sweep.  Yet 
Mrs.  Meynell  gives  the  impression  of  great 
reserve  strength.  She  knows  immeasurably 
more  than  she  says,  and  this  strength  is  the 
strength  of  the  soul. 

We  walked  home  about  two  miles,  always 
with  this  wonderful  view  before  us.  As  we 
crossed  the  big  ravine  we  stood  a  long  time 
fascinated  by  the  view,  the  pine-trees  rising 
through  the  mist  far  below.  I  suppose  it  was 
over  three  hundred  feet  to  the  river  from 
where  we  stood.  I  was  so  impressed  by  the 
grandeur  and  magnitude  of  the  view.  I 
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seemed  so  small  and  insignificant  I  was 
glad  to  get  into  the  little  rooms  so  snug 
and  warm  and  come  down  to  earthly  things 
like  bacon  and  eggs. 


April  30 th. 

A  beautiful  morning,  but,  in  spite  of  E., 
I  fear  it  will  rain  at  The  Pleights.  I  sit 
watching  the  fire,  but  the  air  is  cool  and  the 
clouds  keep  growing  darker  and  darker.  We 
should  have  a  cave  for  stormy  weather  to 
make  the  thing  complete.  A  Sunday  calm 
over  everything.  I  suppose  unconsciously 
on  other  days  we  hear  the  men  from  the 
quarries  and  the  different  sounds  from  work, 
so  when  these  are  not  about  we  notice  the 
quiet  of  Sunday.  If  those  black  clouds  only 
roll  by  we  have  promise  of  sunshine.  The 
Gorge  looks  gloomy  in  the  darkness,  but  the 
water  is  quieter  than  usual.  Thoreau 
thought  a  wonderful  book  could  be  written 
entirely  in  the  open  air.  It  would  take  more 
knowledge  than  I  possess.  It  is  astonishing 
how  little  I  know.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
historical  sense  or  the  scientific  sense,  or  any 
sense  but  nonsense  ;  and  I  fear,  judged  by 
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others  and  sometimes  by  myself,  my  life 
seems  useless— I  do  not  care  to  do  or  to 
know.  I  am  amused  when  people  ask  me 
if  I  study  literature.  I  am  lazy  ;  I  suppose 
that  is  the  secret.  I  read  Crashaw  and 
enjoy ;  will  remember  the  beautiful  verse 
for  ever ;  but  when  he  lived  I  will  never 
know. 

It  is  time  to  put  on  the  tea-kettle.  I  am 
always  filled  with  joy  when  I  swing  the  kettle 
on  the  tripod  and  stir  up  the  fire.  I  have 
a  lovely  fire  just  now  of  dry  cedar-bark, 
which  gratifies  me  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  odour  is  invigorating.  Boys  seem  to  like 
the  open  air  and  the  delight  of  a  fire  much 
more  than  girls.  There  is  always  a  number 
of  them  at  the  Whirlpool  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  I  suppose  their  sisters  are  attired 
in  fine  raiment  and  spending  their  time  in 
dignified  dullness. 

Another  black  cloud  swooping  down  upon 
us.  I  wonder  if  we  will  be  able  to  eat  before 
the  rain.  We  did.  It  was  a  little  chilly 
and  I  sat  close  to  the  fire.  This  was  not 
altogether  pleasant,  for  the  wind  would  shift 
and  we  got  plenty  of  smoke ;  but  I  was 
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happy,  and  my  bread-and -marmalade  tasted 
better,  I  know,  than  the  stalled  ox  of  the 
hotel. 

The  day  has  great  beauty.  It  is  well  to 
know  all  kinds  of  days  in  the  open  air.  Your 
eye  wanders  naturally  to  the  Gorge,  as  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  greyness  as  in  sunshine.  1  sit 
like  one  entranced,  doing  nothing,  thinking 
nothing,  full  of  joy,  living  and  taking  in 
beauty  with  every  breath. 

Mrs.  Meynell’s  prose  does  not  read  very 
well  in  the  open  air  by  the  lamp.  Yet  that 
is  a  fine  essay  on  Patmore,  showing  rare 
appreciation.  I  ponder  long  over  these 
words  :  “  There  is  no  essential  man  save 

Christ,  and  no  essential  woman  except  the 
soul  of  mankind,  and  this  that  human  love 
had  first  borrowed  the  truths  of  the  Love  of 
God.”  All  during  the  winter  my  Saturday 
visits  from  Amy  have  been  one  of  my  dearest 
pleasures.  Last  evening  she  came  in,  bring¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Meynell  to  read  the  essay  on 
Patmore,  and  a  book  on  Catholic  mysticism 
I  had  lent  her  months  ago.  The  power  of 
the  latter  had  just  recently  impressed  her. 
She  did  not  seem  to  care  so  much  for  the 
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book  when  I  first  gave  it  to  her.  She  has 
developed  much  since  then,  and  in  this  essay 
she  finds  a  justification  of  the  faith  that  is 
in  her. 


May  2nd. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  record  of  the 
making  of  a  home.  I  must  confess  this  is 
sometimes  lost  sight  ^of.  Amy  says  it  will  be 
longer  than  the  Moral  Law  or  one  of  Henry 
James’s  novels.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  and 
that  is  sufficient  excuse. 

I  wish  I  could  put  upon  paper  a  real 
impression  of  the  days.  Strange  how  much 
easier  to  convey  the  petty  and  disagreeable 
than  the  beautiful  !  For  instance,  I  might 
give  a  faithful  picture  of  how  I  found  moths 
in  E.’s  dress  suit  and  my  lavender  house- 
gown,  my  consternation  and  frantic  search 
for  moth-balls,  cedarwood-oil,  and  fibre 
bags,  but  when  it  comes  to  describing  our 
visit  to  the  Glen  this  afternoon  I  cannot  do 
it.  I  wonder  if  any  one  could  convey  to 
another  the  beauty  of  such  a  place,  or  the 
Falls.  Of  course,  if  you  are  great  enough 
you  can  convey  an  impression  of  beauty, 
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but  whether  that  impression  is  like  the  real 
scene  or  not  is  a  difficult  question.  I  made 
E.  go.  I  knew  he  preferred  cutting  down 
trees  at  The  Heights,  but  I  told  him  a 
moving  tale— if  I  did  not  go  to  the  Glen 
while  the  trilliums  were  in  bloom,  and  pick 
all  I  could  carry,  I  would  feel  I  had  missed 
something  for  a  whole  year.  E.  could  not 
witness  such  misery  as  that ;  he  came.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  the  beautiful 
trilliums.  I  picked  and  picked  and  was 
happy  ;  no  snakes,  nothing  to  mar  my  joy, 
only  I  stepped  on  the  skunk  cabbage.  I 
did  not  like  the  odour.  E.  did  not  notice 
it.  I  suppose  his  mind  was  on  battles  long 
ago,  and  little  things  passed  him  by.  We 
were  very  warm  after  the  last  climb  of  sixty- 
five  steps,  and  the  cooler  air  on  the  cliff  was 
very  refreshing.  We  walked  to  The  Heights 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  E.  said  it  was 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  I  certainly  hope 
his  history  is  more  accurate  than  his  per¬ 
ception  of  distance.  I  am  sure  it  is  three 
miles.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  after¬ 
noon  cutting  down  trees.  I  tried  to  convince 
him  he  would  look  more  picturesque  in  red 
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flannel  shirt  than  in  Derby  hat  and  cutaway 
coat,  but  could  not  induce  him  to  try  it. 
Cutting  down  trees  is  very  interesting.  We 
always  argue  and  quarrel  over  each  tree, 
whether  to  cut  it  down  or  not,  and  as  E. 
says  he  cuts  down  a  thousand  a  day  time 
passes  rapidly. 

I  thank  God  who  made  me  capable  of 
seeing  and  appreciating  all  the  beauty  I  have 
seen  to-day.  As  I  read  a  little  poetry  before 
going  to  bed,  I  am  still  more  thankful  there 
are  the  great  poets  to  give  much  pleasure 
to  me. 


Fort  Erie, 

May  5  th. 

The  last  few  days  have  been  spent  in 
Buffalo  and  on  the  Garrison  Road.  The 
river  was  still  full  of  ice,  very  beautiful,  the 
dark  blue  water  filled  with  huge  masses  of 
ice.  The  river  above  the  Falls  is  blue, 
changing  with  the  sky  below  ;  the  water  is 
deep  green,  changing  but  little. 

My  visit  to  the  old  place  was  very  sad. 
When  I  saw  the  placard,  “  For  Sale,”  nailed 
upon  a  pear-tree,  I  felt  it  was  a  desecration  ; 
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I  ought  to  tear  it  down.  To  have  lived 
twenty-five  years  in  a  place  until  it  is  part 
of  yourself,  then  to  leave  it  is  like  death. 
The  English  violets  were  in  blossom  every¬ 
where.  When  you  opened  the  windows,  the 
perfume  scented  the  whole  house.  Amy  was 
with  me,  and  helped  to  make  the  visit  less 
sad.  I  could  not  have  borne  it  alone.  We 
had  supper  in  the  dear  dining-room  ;  the 
same  old  scents  and  sounds  ;  they  were 
doubly  dear  now  I  knew  I  was  leaving  them 
for  ever.  I  forgot  the  dreary  days,  remem¬ 
bered  only  the  beauty  of  my  life  in  the  red¬ 
brick  house  on  the  Garrison  Road.  It  was 
the  part  of  the  earth  that  was  mine,  most 
dear  to  me.  Every  corner  was  alive  with 
associations.  Every  object  had  a  history 
known  only  to  me.  The  Meissen  china 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes  ;  I  remembered  the 
struggles  to  save  the  money  to  purchase  it, 
the  delight  when  it  was  in  the  sideboard. 
The  old-fashioned  parlour,  with  its  brown 
walls  and  yellow  silk  curtains,  seemed  the 
most  beautiful  of  rooms.  My  Poets’  Corner, 
the  pictures  of  the  poets  with  the  books 
below,  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  Even 
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the  kitchen  filled  me  with  tender  memories. 
I  came  away,  my  hands  filled  with  flowers— 
daffodils,  blue  and  white  hyacinths,  and  some 
roots  of  violets  to  plant  at  The  Heights. 
Altogether  these  are  sad  days.  Amy  felt  this 
as  well  as  myself.  She  was  born  on  the 
next  farm  ;  all  her  childhood  days  were  spent 
there ;  she  was  naturally  at  our  house  a 
great  deal. 

I  am  down  at  The  Heights  this  afternoon. 
The  sky  is  grey  with  promise  of  rain,  but  the 
birds  are  singing,  and  the  air  is  fresh,  and 
laden  with  the  sweet  scent  of  green  things 
growing.  E.  has  discovered  many  dogwood- 
trees  which  will  fill  the  place  with  beauty  in 
a  few  weeks.  Whirlpool  Heights  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  even  magnificent.  I  doubt  if  it  will 
ever  have  the  look  of  ancient  peace  of  the 
red-brick  house  on  the  Garrison  Road.  E. 
does  not  like  to  hear  this  ;  insists  Whirlpool 
Heights  has  such  wonderful  possibilities, 
which  is  true. 


May  jth.. 

E.  not  feeling  well,  says  he  will  stay  in 
bed  and  take  the  rest  cure.  He  certainly 
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has  a  bad  cold,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  if 
I  had  not  promised  we  would  meet  Amy 
and  a  young  lady  from  Germany  at  the  hotel 
for  dinner,  the  cold  would  not  have  needed 
such  severe  treatment. 

The  young  lady  proved  to  be  very 
pleasant.  She  is  in  Buffalo  with  a  troupe  of 
German  actors  from  Cincinnati,  who  are 
playing  William  Tell  for  the  Schiller  cele¬ 
bration.  She  speaks  English  fluently,  began 
to  learn  the  language  at  the  age  of  seven  ; 
shortly  after,  began  French  and  Italian.  She 
did  not  think  she  was  anything  remarkable, 
but  she  impressed  me  as  better  educated  than 
the  young  American  or  Canadian. 

Amy  and  I  had  the  usual  pleasure  of 
showing  strangers  the  Glen .  The  walk  along 
the  river  bank  close  to  the  rapids,  with  the 
enormous  mass  of  foaming  green  water 
rushing  past,  the  high  overhanging  rocks, 
the  beautiful  foliage  on  either  bank,  never 
fail  to  arouse  enthusiastic  appreciation. 
Even  when  you  have  seen  it  numberless 
times  the  result  is  the  same.  The  knowledge 
that  here  Nature  has  her  own  way,  man  can 
do  nothing,  fills  the  mind  with  awe.  The 
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remainder  of  the  path  through  the  Glen  is 
filled  with  beauty,  every  step  you  find  some¬ 
thing  to  admire.  Finally,  when  we  came 
upon  a  Imass  of  trilliums,  their  white  blossoms 
gleaming  among  the  rocks,  the  young  lady, 
delighted,  cried,  “  Look,  look,  we  must  pick  !  ” 
We  all  clambered  over  the  rocks  and  picked 
until  our  hands  were  full.  We  had  a  most 
beautiful  ride  to  Queenston.  The  sky,  deep 
blue,  the  white  clouds,  trees  tinged  with 
delicate  green,  wild  cherries  loaded  with 
white  blossoms,  the  dark  evergreens  for  a 
background,  then  the  glimpses  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  river,  made  a  series  of  pictures  which 
will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  the  maiden 
from  Germany,  as  in  mine.  Queenston 
Heights  was  superb  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
the  view  from  the  monument  magnificent ; 
the  river,  winding  far  away  to  join  Lake 
Ontario,  which  we  could  see,  a  line  of  blue 
along  the  horizon,  the  peaceful  country,  made 
it  difficult  to  realize  that  this  was  ever  a 
battlefield.  Amy  advised  the  young  lady 
to  appeal  to  me  for  information  upon  the 
subject,  as  my  husband  was  an  authority 
upon  Canadian  history.  This  was  done  in 
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order  to  conceal  her  own  ignorance.  I  did 
not  expose  her,  but  led  the  conversation  to 
the  beauty  of  the  view.  We  separated  at  the 
Monument,  the  girls  taking  the  wonderful 
gorge  route  up  the  American  side,  I  coming 
back  on  the  Canadian. 

The  cars  were  filled  with  people  with  huge 
bouquets  of  wild  flowers.  The  gentleman 
who  goes  to  the  Glen  every  Sunday  after 
church  entered  with  a  large  bunch  of 
squirrel  corn,  which  he  presented  to  me.  I 
can  smell  the  delicate  perfume  as  I  write. 
E .,  tired  of  the  rest  cure,  had  gone  for  a  long 
tramp,  taking  in  his  beloved  Heights  on  the 
way. 


May  8th. 

E.  brought  the  plan  of  the  barn  for  my 
inspection.  It  will  be  very  pretty  with  its 
overhanging  roof  like  a  Swiss  chalet.  It  is 
to  be  painted  green  with  white  trimmings, 
more  like  a  summer  cottage  than  the  usual 
barn. 

I  am  supposed  to  receive  calls  two  days 
in  the  month,  but  no  one  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  drink  tea  with  me  this 
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afternoon,  and  I  have  been  reading  Some 
Letters  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  A  Life  of 
Voltaire  by  S.  G.  Tallentyre.  Why  the  letters 
were  published  puzzles  me.  They  are  trivial 
in  the  extreme,  some  of  them  nothing  but 
the  acceptance  of  dinner  engagements. 
They  record  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
Faith,  but  there  is  no  description  of  what 
caused  the  change,  and  the  fact  alone  hardly 
warrants  the  publication  of  a  volume. 
Beardsley  was,  undoubtedly,  an  interesting 
personality,  possessing  genius,  still,  not  great 
enough  for  any  one  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
commonplace  letters.  The  book  on  Voltaire 
is  a  wonderful  book  to  be  written  by  a 
woman— a  wonderful  book  to  be  written 
by  a  man  for  that  matter  ;  but  the  subject 
and  period  require  a  certain  boldness  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  which  women  rarely 
possess.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
biographies  I  ever  read.  She  handles 
her  mass  of  material  so  lightly,  the  book 
is  never  dull,  showing  Voltaire  the  real 
man  with  numerous  faults,  yet  lovable, 
making  you  understand  the  fascination 
he  had  for  the  Great  Frederick.  I 
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know  I  would  have  loved  him,  with  his 
courtesy  ;  even  if  mocking  to  women,  we  have 
to  admit  he  was  a  remarkably  fine  man. 
He  loved  and  honoured  Madame  de  Chatelet, 
even  if  they  quarrelled.  He  was  kind  to 
the  poor  in  an  age  when  the  poor  were 
ignored.  He  was  a  practical  philanthropist 
and  worked  all  his  life  for  humanity.  You 
cannot  help  admiring  his  vigour,  his  enthu¬ 
siasm,  gardening  at  the  age  of  sixty  with 
the  ardour  of  youth.  No  wonder  he  could 
take  up  new  pursuits  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  live  to  be  eighty-four. 

“  God  make  me  an  honest  man  but  never 
an  honest  woman,”  said  Madame  de  Chatelet. 
Countess  de  Fontaine’s  last  words  were, 
‘‘What  time  is  it?”  Before  she  could 
be  answered,  “  Thank  God,”  said  she, 
“  whatever  time  it  is,  there  is  some¬ 
where  a  rendezvous.”  Were  there  no 
good  women  as  we  understand,  or  were 
they  all  so  dull  that  they  are  forgotten  ? 
Voltaire  might  have  been  a  little  different  of 
he  had  met  goodness  and  wit  combined.  His 
tirades  against  the  Church  were  probably 
needed,  but  he  lacked  the  knowledge  that 
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creeds  are  not  the  whole  of  religion,  and 
that  a  power  that  has  been  such  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  human  race 
cannot  be  easily  demolished.  His  philosophy 
of  work  would  have  delighted  Carlyle.  “  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  commit  suicide  always 
have  something  to  do.”  A  good  creed  for 
the  well  and  strong.  There  comes  a  time 
when  we  are  weak  and  ill ;  then  suicide  is  a 
poor  thing  to  take  the  place  of  “  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  The  individual  in  a 
curious  way  often  symbolizes  in  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  the  life  of  the  race.  After  the  age 
of  childlike  trust  and  belief  comes  the  Vol¬ 
tairian  age,  when  we  feel  like  mocking  at 
everything.  We  are  so  desirous  of  finding 
Truth  we  tear  down  and  destroy  all  that 
apparently  debars  us  from  seeing  clearly. 
Then  we  ascertain  we  have  destroyed 
nothing,  only  cleared  away  a  little  debris. 
We  thought  we  were  shaking  the  foundations 
of  the  universe.  When  the  dust  is  blown 
away  the  Eternal  Verities  are  still  there. 
God  give  us  grace  to  see  them  ! 
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May  nth. 

The  town  is  breaking  forth  into  leaf  and 
blossom.  All  day  “  a  soft  grey  mist  hath 
wrapped  ”  houses  and  streets,  making  them 
beautiful.  The  sun  shines  fitfully,  but  the 
mist  conquers.  Green  grass  and  white 
bloom  of  cherries  gleam  through  the  grey¬ 
ness.  E.  has  gone  to  The  Heights.  I  must 
first  go  to  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  and  then 
if  it  does  not  rain,  will  follow  him. 

This  housekeeping  in  two  rooms  is  great 
fun.  Every  morning  I  sally  forth  in  search 
of  new  and  tempting  things  to  eat.  E. 
always  enjoys  the  surprise.  To-day  we  had 
a  gorgeous  salad  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
and  lettuce.  I  believe  men  marry  to  escape 
the  horrors  of  boarding. 

Whirlpool  Heights  is  exquisite.  The  wild 
flowers  and  other  plants  will  drive  me  to 
study  botany.  It  is  stupid  not  to  know  the 
name  of  some  little  cream-coloured  bell¬ 
shaped  blossoms  I  have  picked  for  my  vase 
at  the  rooms.  I  planted  my  English  violets 
at  the  feet  of  the  talking  oak.  At  the  end  of 
the  library  of  the  house  of  the  future  is  a 
clump  of  trees  with  grey-green  stems,  very 
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slender— E.  says  a  variety  of  poplar ;  I 
have  never  seen  them  before.  They  are  my 
Botticelli  trees.  I  have  seen  them  with  their 
slim,  straight  trunks  in  some  reproductions  of 
his  pictures.  E.  says  I  am  always  finding 
fault  with  what  he  does.  It  is  not  true  ;  but, 
as  usual,  in  our  ramble  about  the  place  we 
have  some  rather  lively  discussions . 

Commenced  Dowden’s  Life  of  Browning. 
I  am  afraid  I  will  not  care  for  it.  Chester¬ 
ton’s  book  was  lively  and  interesting,  even  if 
flippant.  The  critics  were  not  very  gentle 
in  their  treatment  ;  said  some  of  his  facts 
were  wrong,  but  the  book  was  readable,  and 
that,  I  suppose,  is  the  first  requisite  of  a 
book.  I  always  feel  guilty  when  I  am  read¬ 
ing  books  about  authors— so  much  better  to 
read  the  men  themselves. 


May  12  th. 

This  being  a  glorious  day,  bright  sunshine, 
blue  sky,  and  soft  wind  blowing,  I  thought  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  have  our  tea  at  The 
Heights  and  walk  home.  At  noon  E.  in¬ 
formed  me  he  had  promised  to  go  to  a  dinner 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  He  proposed  to  walk  and 
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come  home  early  on  the  car.  I  bring  my 
stockings  to  darn,  and  Catholic  Mysticism 
with  selections  from  the  writings  of  Blessed 
Angels  of  Foligno.  I  have  darned  my  stock¬ 
ings  as  in  duty  bound  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the 
day  distracts  my  attention  from  the  Blessed 
Angels.  There  is  so  much  yellow  in  these 
spring  greens,  no  artist  dare  put  such  colour 
into  his  pictures.  It  may  be  the  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  birches  that  dominate  the  landscape, 
but  I  never  saw  such  vividness  of  colour. 
The  more  there  is  to  write  about,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  write.  You  feel  the  great 
beauty  so  deeply  and  know  that  words  cannot 
convey  the  slightest  impression  of  what  it  is 
to  you. 

All  this  time  I  have  been  idling  E.  has 
been  making  a  table  of  cedar  with  the  bark 
on.  It  is  very  pretty  and  suits  Evergreen 
Point.  At  home  in  the  evening ;  I  have 
finished  Blessed  Angels.  Portions  of  the 
book  are  very  repellent— the  dwelling  upon 
the  physical  appearance  and  suffering  of 
Christ,  for  instance  ;  but  the  joy,  the  rapture 
she  experiences  in  common  with  all  the 
saints,  this  joy  you  find  in  all  the  writings 
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of  the  mystics— in  Plotinus  and  the  Hindoo 
Yogi  with  his  “  Joy,  joy,  always  joy,”  in 
Carpenter’s  book. 


May  i$th. 

Although  living  so  near  the  Falls  we 
seldom  visit  them.  This  spring  The  Heights 
have  claimed  our  time  and  admiration.  This 
morning,  when  I  came  through  the  Park  on 
the  American  side,  I  was  spellbound  by  their 
beauty.  I  had  never  seen  them  in  the  spring. 
Most  people  visit  them  in  the  late  summer, 
when  they  are  a  little  faded  and  look  as  if 
they  had  been  on  exhibition  for  some  time  ; 
then  the  tourist  pervades  the  whole  atmo¬ 
sphere.  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  near  a  bed 
of  forsythia  and  gazed  my  fill  ;  the  freshness 
and  beauty  indescribable,  and  only  three  or 
four  persons  to  see  all  this  ;  but  Nature  cares 
not  for  spectators,  arranges  her  most  beau¬ 
tiful  effects  with  no  thought  of  us.  Many 
worthy  people  were  doubtless  adhering  to 
the  gospel  of  work  to  their  own  satisfaction 
and  could  not  waste  time  to  come  and  see 
all  this  beauty  which  extravagant  Mother 
Nature  was  throwing  away.  Artists  cannot 
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paint  the  Falls ;  they  can  only  worship. 
When  this  grandeur  and  beauty  is  framed 
in  all  the  delicate  colours  of  spring,  you  feel 
as  if  you  were  repaid  for  being  born.  While 
I  was  thinking  that  my  heart  was  not  “  drunk 
by  the  beauty  my  eyes  could  never  see,’' 
but  drunk  with  the  beauty  my  eyes  could 
see,  forgetting  entirely  “  the  spreading  of 
the  hideous  town,”  my  eye  glanced  across 
the  river,  and  there  was  a  hideous  building 
not  far  from  the  lovely  convent.  E.  says 
it  is  called  a  transformer.  It  is  well  named. 
How  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  could  have 
had  the  audacity  to  put  such  a  blot  upon  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  landscapes  in  the 
world  is  a  mystery.  I  can  only  hope  they 
may  be  able  to  say,  “  O  God,  be  merciful  to 
me,  a  fool  I  ”  for  truly  it  is  the  follies  of 
humanity  more  than  the  crimes  that  spoil  the 
earth . 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  always  makes  me 
think  of  the  abomination  of  desolation,  so 
terrible  is  it  in  its  destruction  of  beauty  ;  the 
Canadian  side  has  been  left  in  beauty  some¬ 
what  as  God  intended  it,  but  the  spirit  of 
so-called  progress  has  seized  upon  the 
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people.  They  have  joined  the  procession 
leading  to  the  bottomless  pit.  May  God 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  ! 


May  14  th. 

Again  did  E.  think  he  needed  the  rest 
cure.  He  did  not  want  to  go  to  church,  and, 
conscious  through  and  through  of  superior 
virtue,  I  went  alone.  I  packed  the  suit-case 
(it  looks  more  respectable  than  a  basket) 
with  bread,  devilled  eggs,  Imperial  cheese, 
strawberries,  chocolate  and  lemon  layer 
cake,  everything  for  a  picnic,  not  forgetting 
the  tea-basket.  When  I  returned  from 
church,  E.,  evidently  fully  recovered,  had  left 
for  The  Heights,  taking  the  suit-case  with 
him.  I  followed  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
had  built  a  fire  and  we  soon  had  the  tea¬ 
kettle  boiling.  The  new  table  seats  and  fire 
gave  a  look  of  home  to  Evergreen  Point ; 
and  when  the  table,  with  its  white  cloth  and 
lunch,  was  spread  it  looked  very  tempting. 
The  morning  had  been  sultry,  and  by  the 
time  we  were  ready  to  eat  black  clouds  ap¬ 
peared  which  promised  rain.  The  promise 
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was  fulfilled.  Before  we  had  finished  eating 
it  poured.  We  put  up  our  umbrellas  and  ate 
in  the  rain.  I  could  not  help  laughing,  E. 
looked  so  funny  holding  an  umbrella  with 
one  hand  and  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  other. 
I  was  glad  we  were  here,  for  I  could  see  the 
mist  rising  from  the  Whirlpool  and  filling 
the  Gorge,  so  we  could  no  longer  see  the 
water.  The  sky  was  very  black,  but  E.  with 
serene  confidence  said  it  would  soon  clear, 
and  it  did.  Now  as  I  write  the  sky  is  blue, 
the  birds  are  singing,  and  I  am  supremely 
happy  by  the  side  of  my  fire,  smoky  but 
odorous. 

I  have  brought  a  novel  by  Norris  with  me, 
and  although  it  is  not  the  Norris  of  Matri¬ 
mony,  or  My  Friend  Jim,  still  I  will  be  with 
pleasant  men  and  charming  women.  I  must 
read  a  little  A.  E.  as  I  like  to  read  a  little 
poetry  daily.  Glorious  the  view  in  the  bright 
sunshine. 

Everywhere  the  breath  of  beauty  blows, 

And  the  feet  of  earth  go  dancing  in 
The  way  that  Beauty  goes. 
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May  \6ih. 

My  trip  to  Buffalo  should  have  given  me 
more  pleasure  than  it  did.  I  met  a  dear 
friend  in  a  beautiful  garden.  Surely  I  should 
have  been  happy.  The  garden  was  full  of 
narcissi,  sixty  thousand  in  bloom,  great  beds 
of  tulips  and  hyacinths,  lilies-of-the-valley, 
just  opening  ;  lilacs  scented  the  air,  together 
with  cherry  and  apple  blossoms  ;  a  quaint 
house  in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty  ;  a 
charming  hostess  with  whom  I  could  have 
spent  hours  of  delight,  talking  about  the 
flowers,  if  there  had  not  been  so  many  people 
everywhere.  That  was  the  trouble.  I  was 
but  tantalized  by  the  vision  of  possible  joy. 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  spent  the  after¬ 
noon  with  my  hostess  and  the  dearest  of 
friends  rambling  through  the  garden  of 
delight.  Instead,  I  wasted  the  time  talking 
with  women  I  did  not  care  about  and  who 
did  not  care  for  me.  Solitude  certainly  has 
charms,  but  one  always  pines  for  the  ideal 
companionship  “  pouring  heaven  into  the 
short  hours  of  life.”  When  the  hour  and 
place  are  perfect,  surely  it  is  sad  not  to 
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have  the  loved  one  altogether,  instead  of 
women  who  chatter. 

No  wonder  people  are  afraid  of  ghosts  ! 
As  I  walked  certain  streets  of  Buffalo,  the 
air  was  thick  with  them— ghosts  of  dead  days, 
joys,  and  ambitions.  I  know  if  I  entered  a 
house  I  was  passing  “  a  ghost  would  rise  at 
the  strange  guest’s  hand.”  “  It  made  a 
shadow  of  the  sun  ”  ;  the  world  grew  very 
dark  ;  fortunately,  I  stepped  on  my  best  silk 
petticoat  and  tore  it  ;  I  was  brought  back  to 
the  real  world  and  real  troubles.  It  is  not 
good  to  dwell  too  long  in  the  land  of  faery. 


May  2A,th. 

This  being  a  holiday,  E.  decided  to  go  up 
to  the  old  place,  and  ride  Dolly  the  horse,  so 
as  to  have  her  trained  for  camp,  which  will 
begin  in  a  few  weeks.  I  am  a  little  nervous, 
as  Dolly  has  been  doing  nothing  but  eat  all 
winter.  E.  says  he  is  not  a  fool  (I  hope 
the  statement  is  true),  and  will  do  nothing 
rash. 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  those  women 
who  say  they  never  have  anything  much  to 
eat  when  alone.  I  had  a  good  lunch  of 
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asparagus,  salad,  strawberries,  and  cake,  with 
the  best  china.  After  dinner  I  read  a  little, 
and  then,  as  the  town  seemed  to  be  en  fete 
I  determined  to  fete  also,  and  came  down  to 
The  Heights— the  first  time  I  have  visited 
them  alone,  but  I  remember  Schopenhauer  : 
“  Our  power  of  enduring  solitude,  or  our  love 
of  it,  is  a  good  criticism  of  our  intellectual 
worth.”  I  must  be  a  wonder  ! 

The  most  extravagant  language  would  not 
be  out  of  place  in  describing  the  beauty  of 
the  ride  down  here.  The  trees  are  not  yet  in 
full  leaf,  but  much  more  beautiful  than  if 
they  were.  The  birches  do  not  have  it  all 
their  own  way  at  present.  They  have  to 
divide  the  honours  with  maple,  chestnut, 
hickory,  poplars,  beech,  and  many  others  ; 
the  bronze  tints  of  the  maples,  in  particular, 
added  new  glory  to  earth.  The  day  was  warm, 
I  could  smell  the  sun  upon  the  cedars,  or 
rather,  the  cedars  with  the  sun  upon  them,  as 
I  entered  The  Heights.  No  one  here,  but 
plenty  of  “  motion  of  life  and  living 
creatures.”  You  can  almost  see  the  trees  and 
plants  grow,  at  least  expand,  in  the  warm 
sunshine  as  if  they  could  not  get  enough 
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warmth  to  repay  them  for  the  dreary  days  of 

<* 

winter.  There  is  a  big  black  rabbit  who 
owns  the  place.  When  E.  described  it  to 
me,  I  thought  it  must  be  a  bear ;  but  he 
certainly  is  a  big  rabbit.  He  does  not  seem 
to  mind  me,  but  sits  washing  his  face  not 
far  away.  Oh,  it  is  a  glorious  day  !  The 
insects  hum— 

And  a  bird  to  the  right  sang,  “  Follow  !  ” 

And  a  bird  to  the  left  sang,  “  Here  !  ” 

And  the  arch  of  the  leaves  was  hollow, 

And  the  meaning  of  May  was  clear. 

I  lie  on  my  back  lazily  looking  up  to  the 
sky,  through  the  pearly  white  dogwood 
blossoms.  “  I  loaf,  and  invite  my  soul,”  at 
least,  I  suppose  I  do— difficult  to  know 
exactly  what  that  would  be.  I  am  supremely 
contented  with  the  good,  green  earth .  I  read 
A.  E.  aloud,  with  the  rushing  Niagara  as  an 
accompaniment.  These  poems  fascinate  me 
at  present,  more  than  any  of  the  bards 
sublime.  There  is  a  certain  something  which 
is  like  a  new  note  in  poetry  that  appeals 
strongly  to  me  ;  a  worship  of  Nature  as 
spirit,  “  the  flame  of  Beauty  far  in  space  ” 
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which  seems  to  possess  me  as  I  read— feeling 
of  oneness  with  the  inner  heart  of  the 
universe . 


And  beauty,  wisdom,  love,  and  youth, 

By  its  enchantment  gathered  grow 
In  age-long  wandering  to  the  Truth, 

Through  many  a  cycle  ebb  and  flow. 

The  last  volume  of  his  poetry  was  certainly 
a  disappointment ;  but  I  did  not  like  it 
when  the  Academy  so  “  savage  and  tartarly  ” 
whacked  into  it,  and  said  it  was  not  worth 
considering.  There  are  certainly  a  few  good 
poems  in  it,  and  that  is  worth  something. 

I  am  having  a  lovely  time.  I  wander  from 
point  to  point,  book  in  hand,  reciting,  read¬ 
ing,  gazing  at  the  wonderful  beauty  every¬ 
where.  Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
bank,  the  views  have  great  variety.  Some 
of  them  open,  showing  the  rapids  far  up  the 
river  and  the  rocky  formation  of  the  opposite 
bank,  others  nothing  but  leafage,  and  one 
most  beautiful,  where  the  eye  glances  down 
the  bank  through  green-greys  and  blackness 
of  evergreens  until  it  reaches  the  Whirlpool. 
Here  no  flashing  of  rapids,  just  the  cool,  dark 
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green  of  water  like  malachite,  for  ever 
circling. 

Recently  I  have  had  some  friends  down  to 
take  tea  with  me.  The  whole  thing  is  impres¬ 
sive  ;  the  beauty  of  the  place,  the  daintiness 
of  the  tea-table  amidst  such  surroundings  un¬ 
doubtedly  pleases,  but  there  is  something 
wanting.  I  do  not  feel  that  they  saw  what 
I  have  seen  to-day  in  my  solitude. 


May  28 th. 

We  have  been  at  The  Heights  since  morn¬ 
ing.  We  are  going  to  take  tea  here  and 
walk  home  after  the  last  car  stops  running. 
I  have  tried  to  read  a  novel  by  Philpotts, 
but  have  found  it  strained  and  unnatural. 
Strange,  when  a  man  can  really  write  well, 
he  should  once  in  a  while  write  so  poor  a 
book.  I  suppose  an  author  does  not  know 
how  well  or  how  badly  he  writes,  cannot 
judge  his  own  work  at  all. 

This  has  been  another  perfect  day.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  wild  flowers,  many 
of  them  new  to  me.  The  dogwood  is  in  full 
flower,  but  the  frost  has  injured  its  white 
petals  and  the  blossoms  are  imperfect.  This 
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does  not  prevent  the  tree  from  being  a 
beautiful  sight.  I  picked  some  of  the  flowers 
the  last  time  I  was  down  and  put  them  with 
the  scarlet  shoots  of  the  young  maple,  and 
they  made  a  lovely  bouquet  in  the  rooms, 
doing  their  best  to  make  you  forget  the  noise 
and  dirt  of  the  streets.  The  birds  are  at 
their  best.  At  half -past  five  we  are  having 
a  magnificent  concert,  each  one  trying  to 
outdo  the  other.  The  blue  mist  is  rising 
from  the  river — the  first  time  I  have  seen 
it  this  season.  It  will  grow  deeper  and  more 
beautiful  as  the  summer  advances.  All  of 
these  changes  in  the  river  make  it  a  constant 
delight.  I  am  lonely  in  the  rooms,  and  long 
for  the  old  place.  It  is  the  time  of  blossom¬ 
ing  shrubs.  I  know  how  beautiful  it  is — the 
honeysuckles,  pyrus-japonicas,  flowering  cur¬ 
rant,  spireas,  and  all  the  rest.  It  saddens  me 
to  think  I  am  not  there,  and  will  not  pick  the 
lilies -of -the -valley  and  put  them  in  my  white 
bedroom  ;  but  the  past  is  past.  It  is  wicked 
to  think  of  old-time  joys  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  present.  Whirlpool  Heights  is  much 
more  beautiful,  but  the  other  was  home. 
Certainly  it  is  a  beauteous  evening,  “  calm 
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and  free.”  If  I  don’t  see  ‘‘much  in  Nature 
that  is  mine,”  I  ought  to.  The  home  will 
come,  I  hope.  Meanwhile,  the  birds  sing, 
the  fire  burns  brightly,  and  although  ‘‘joy 
for  human  kind  is  a  sorrowful  thing,  so  tran¬ 
sient  in  its  blaze,”  it  is  cowardly  not  to  take 
it  with  open  arms  when  it  comes.  I  am 
depressed.  E.  does  not  seem  strong  since  he 
had  the  fever.  We  have  had  tea.  I  have 
picked  my  bouquet  of  dogwood,  some 
lavender  flowers  with  scarlet  maple  tips,  and 
what  I  call  wild  lilies-of-the-valley .  E. 
busy  cutting  down  trees ;  seems  more 
cheerful.  The  day  has  been  filled  with  peace 
and  happiness.  You  forget  the  riddle  of  the 
painful  earth,  and  believe  in  spite  of 
Schopenhauer  that  life  was  meant  for  happi¬ 
ness,  but  we  certainly  have  to  fight  for  it 
inside. 


June  7,  1905. 

At  The  Heights .  A  long  time  since  I  have 
been  at  The  Heights.  I  have  spent  many 
days  in  pursuit  of  tailor  and  dressmaker. 
When  I  am  obliged  to  do  this  I  am  filled 
with  despair  and  think  life  is  not  worth 
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living.  However,  I  have  a  lavender  peau  de 
soie  gown,  with  gold  embroidery,  which 
pleases  me  mightily,  as  Pepys  would  say, 
and  partially  consoles  me  for  weary  hours 
spent  in  trying  to  make  the  dressmaker  do 
her  duty. 

The  weather  has  been  so  disagreeable  that 
E.  admits  it  is  damp,  even  in  Arcady.  The 
last  two  days  have  been  devoted  to  the 
Ontario  Historical  Society.  E.  has  been 
talking  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  Chippawa,  and 
Queenston.  He  really  talks  well.  I  have 
not  told  him  this  ;  so  many  other  women  did, 
it  was  not  necessary.  When  they  crowded 
around  him  praising  his  lecture  he  looked 
as  if  he  wished  he  were  in  the  woods.  This 
afternoon  he  and  a  friend  have  taken  the 
Gorge  Route  trip.  I  did  not  care  to  go. 
I  wished  to  be  entirely  alone  in  the  open  air. 

Mosquitoes  for  the  first  time  ;  but  it  is 
damp  and  sultry  ;  a  genuine  mosquito  day  ; 
any  mosquito  that  respected  himself  would 
be  getting  in  some  work.  We  are  now  full 
of  the  “  joy  of  June,”  and  the  mosquito  is 
generally  in  it.  I  think  the  woods  are  hardly 
as  beautiful  as  they  were  a  few  days  ago. 

5 
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The  trees  are  in  full  leaf,  the  maples  green 
instead  of  bronze,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
birches  is  lost.  I  wander  around  looking  at 
the  flowers  which  cover  the  ground.  The 
birds  do  not  sing  so  loudly.  The  robin, 
who  has  “  taken  us  across  the  darksome 
days,”  doubtless  thinks  he  has  earned  a  rest. 

I  am  going  to  build  a  fire  in  hopes  the 
smoke  will  drive  away  the  mosquitoes.  This 
is  a  pleasure  that  never  palls,  always  the 
same  interest.  I  am  reading  a  book  on 
Home  and  Garden,  by  Mrs.  Jekyll.  It  is 
full  of  information,  but  seems  a  trifle  dull, 
and  I  turn  to  a  Life  of  Renan,  by  Barry, 
which  is  certainly  not  dull.  There  is  a 
piquancy  in  reading  the  Life  of  the  great 
sceptic  by  a  Catholic.  The  author  contrasts 
Newman  with  Renan,  much  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  former.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
due  to  religious  prejudice.  Renan  has  the 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  attitude  which 
seems  to  kill  genuine  nobility.  This  is 
sometimes  called  paganism  ;  but  Plato  and 
Plotinus  were  pagans,  and  they  certainly 
took  life  seriously. 

There  is  something  unwholesome  in 
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Renan,  like  a  beautiful  fungus,  a  flippant 
sensuality  so  different  from  the  caustic  wit 
of  Voltaire,  which  burns  to  cure. 

While  I  am  writing,  John,  the  rabbit, 
comes  very  near.  I  keep  perfectly  still,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  him,  and  he  washes  his  face 
with  great  determination.  I  am  restless  and 
my  book  does  not  entirely  satisfy.  I  will  try 
Eckermann’s  Conversations .  My  writing  re¬ 
minds  me  of  Goethe’s  description  of  some 
of  his  own— all  written  off  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment ;  no  thought  or  plan,  or 
artistic  rounding,  like  water  running  out  of 
a  bucket.  I  am  delighted  to  find  even  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  great  genius. 
There  is  a  certain  tone  in  this  book  that 
annoys  me,  a  sort  of  “  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
let  no  dogs  bark.”  I  wonder  if  any  genius 
to-day  has  such  devoted  disciples?  Do 
budding  authors  worship  at  the  shrine  of, 
say,  Bernard  Shaw  ?  They  certainly  would 
not  admire  a  man  because  he  could  fall  in 
,  love  at  the  age  of  seventy  so  as  to  injure  his 
health  ;  doubtless  they  would  call  him  an 
old  fool.  Goethe’s  treatment  of  women  kept 
him  from  reaching  the  highest— the  love 
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that  makes  a  man.  “See  new  depths  of 
the  divine  ”  is  here,  and  some  have  found  it 
is  the  stuff  of  which  their  dreams  are  made, 
dreams  that  help  them  to  endure  the  realities . 

The  car  is  stopping  ;  I  must  get  tea.  The 
potato  salad  has  lost  its  symmetry,  but  I  hope 
they  have  seen  so  much  beauty  they  will  not 
miss  it  in  the  salad. 

We  walked  home,  the  moon  showing 
faintly.  The  Gorge  full  of  mist ;  we  could 
only  see  the  foam  of  the  rapids  far  down 
the  blackness. 

In  the  Room  aj  Niagara  Falls. 

June  ii,  1905. 

E.  resolved  to  do  his  duty  and  go  to  church. 
His  early  piety  was  somewhat  exasperating, 
and  I  insinuated  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
envelope  system.  If  he  remains  away  too 
many  Sundays  he  will  be  obliged  to  part  with 
so  much  money  at  once.  He  goes  to  camp 
next  week,  and  I  am  helping  him  to  get 
ready.  This  is  always  a  trying  time.  When 
I  get  a  trunk  carefully  packed,  he  will  say, 
“Where  are  my  spurs?”  “In  the  big 
trunk,”  I  answer.  To  satisfy  himself  he  will 
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unpack  the  trunk,  leaving  the  contents  on  the 
floor.  I  am  glad  when  he  is  gone. 

I  am  reading  a  novel  by  Oppenheim — 
smart  and  superficial.  I  suppose  Carnegie 
is  doing  a  noble  work.  Cities  are  blessing 
his  name,  but  I  cannot  see  the  object  in 
giving  an  unlimited  supply  of  trashy  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  people.  You  might  as  well  give 
them  brandy-drops.  If  they  are  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  demi¬ 
monde,  why  not  give  them  masterpieces,  like 
Madame  Bovary  ?  This  mixture  of  virtue 
with  gilded  vice  is  certainly  not  a  true  picture 
of  life.  Men  and  women  who  lead  a  life 
of  idleness  and  sensuality  for  years,  who 
fritter  away  all  that  is  best  in  themselves, 
cannot  instantly  reform  and  live  and  love 
nobly.  Nothing  is  worse  for  the  young  than 
to  read  these  false  pictures  of  life.  Let  them 
know  the  truth.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death 
to  the  soul,  destroying  the  capacity  for  noble¬ 
ness.  Madame  Bovary  is  consistent  to  the 
end.  She  does  not  reform,  become  a  good 
wife  and  mother,  darning  stockings  during 
the  week,  going  to  church  three  times  on 
Sunday,  and  always  true  to  one  man. 
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This  afternoon  we  took  the  car  to  the 
convent,  overlooking  the  Falls  and  rapids. 
St.  Augustine  used  to  turn  his  eyes  from 
beauty,  but  the  convent,  the  Carmelite 
Monastery,  and  the  University  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side,  command  the  most  beautiful  views 
on  the  river. 

We  walked  down  the  Priest’s  Path— a 
beautiful  walk.  The  branches  of  trees  meet 
overhead,  and  the  sides  of  the  bank  are 
covered  with  wild  grape  and  Virginia  creeper. 
We  entered  the  park  near  the  electrical 
works  ;  it  was  once  very  beautiful  in  its 
wildness,  now  it  is  filled  with  machinery 
and  mud  ;  it  made  me  think  of  the  desolation 
in  “  Childe  Roland.”  I  believe  there  are 
wonderful  plans  showing  how  the  park  will 
look  when  the  work  is  finished,  but  artificial 
gardening,  and  thousands  of  geraniums  will 
never  compensate  for  the  lost  beauty  of  the 
Dufferin  Islands. 

We  made  our  way  with  difficulty  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Nothing  can  destroy  this 
magnificent  view  of  water  and  sky.  The 
Falls  are  never  twice  the  same.  We  could 
scarcely  see  them  through  the  mist.  We 
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walked  across  the  grass,  sodden  with  rain, 
to  see  the  perennials,  which  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  mingled  with  sorrow  for  my  lost 
garden.  The  beautiful  Japanese  irises  were 
in  bloom,  peonies  and  pansies  made  a 
glorious  show.  This  perennial  garden  is  one 
of  the  great  attractions  of  the  park.  We  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  gardener  with  a  soul 
above  the  geranium.  The  grass  was  studded 
with  English  daisies  ;  lilacs,  Tartarian  honey¬ 
suckle,  spireas,  and  weigelias  were  in  bloom, 
but  we  needed  the  sunshine  to  glorify  bud, 
leaf,  and  blossom.  My  rooms  seem 
“  cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confin’d.”  I  have 
watched  the  pageant  of  summer  so  many 
years  in  my  garden,  I  almost  seemed  a  part 
of  its  beauty.  Now  I  am  like  a  plant  up¬ 
rooted.  I  cannot  tell  whether  E.  feels  this 
or  not.  He  talks  no  more  of  making  a 
home  and  garden  at  Whirlpool  Heights.  I 
suppose  each  day  can  bring  its  joys,  no 
matter  where  you  are.  I  must  read  some 
poetry  or  I  shall  be  indulging  in  self-pity — a 
mood  I  despise — and  try  to  feel — 


There  is  one  great  society  on  earth — 
The  noble  living,  and  the  noble  dead. 
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June  \\th. 

A  long  day  in  the  open  air  full  of  pleasure. 
A  friend  came  down  from  Buffalo  who 
wished  to  make  some  sketches  and  find  some 
maidenhair  ferns.  We  made  some  potato 
soup  and  packed  a  basket  with  everything 
we  could  find  good  to  eat.  When  we  reached 
The  Heights  we  discovered  we  had  forgotten 
the  matches.  This  was  a  terrible  calamity. 
Adieu  to  visions  of  hot  soup  and  tea.  I 
proposed  stopping  a  car  and  begging  for 
matches  from  the  tourists,  but  we  concluded 
this  was  a  little  nervy  and  might  cause 
trouble.  With  sorrow  in  our  hearts  we 
started  for  the  big  ravine,  devoutly  praying 
that  we  might  meet  a  man.  Our  prayer 
was  answered,  we  met  two.  They  gave  us 
matches.  “Providence  provides,”  said  I. 
“  Certainly,  if  you  meet  a  man,”  answered 
my  friend. 

Our  hearts  lightened,  we  prepared  to 
descend  into  the  ravine.  Not  much  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  do  otherwise 
after  you  started.  Out  of  breath,  covered 
with  mud,  we  soon  reached  the  bottom.  The 
beautiful  ferns  were  everywhere  and  late 
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triliums.  It  was  pleasant  in  the  coolness  to 
look  up  and  see  the  cars  rushing  along  in 
the  bright  sunshine.  I  have  been  told  men 
have  been  working  three  years,  night  and 
day,  to  fill  in  the  ravine  under  the  bridge. 
It  has  spoiled  the  beauty  somewhat,  but  it 
was  a  ticklish  place  to  walk  across  in  the 
old  days,  and  I  cannot  regret  the  change. 
It  was  very  hot  crawling  up  ;  we  were 
exhausted,  but  made  our  way  back  to  The 
Heights,  lugging  our  ferns  and  trilliums. 
After  we  had  rested  we  went  through  the 
Glen  in  search  of  the  little  fine  fern  with 
the  black  stem.  There  were  none  on  the 
beaten  tracks,  and  we  went  in  among  the 
rocks  ;  we  knew  there  were  rattlesnakes,  but 
we  pounded  ahead  with  our  umbrellas  to 
scare  them,  and  at  last  found  the  ferns. 

Brigade  Headquarters,  Camp  Niagara, 

June  23  rd. 

Thousands  of  white  tents  ;  a  few  khaki  of 
the  Hospital  Corps,  with  a  background  of 
blue  sky,  green  grass,  and  magnificent  trees. 
Appetizing  smell  of  soup  from  the  camp 
kettles  ;  bands  playing  in  all  directions  ; 
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troops  coming  and  going  ;  mounted  officers 
riding  rapidly  over  the  common,  blowing 
mysterious  orders  through  whistles  ;  officers’ 
wives  chatting,  each  thinking  her  own 
husband  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
bunch.  This  is  reported  to  be  the  last  camp 
on  this  historic  ground.  Much  sorrow  is 
expressed  by  officers  and  men  ;  it  is  so  near 
the  Queen’s  Hotel.  The  citizens  of  Niagara 
join  in  the  lamentations.  They  are  convinced 
that  the  removal  of  the  camp  means  the 
downfall  of  the  service,  but  as  the  camp  is  a 
great  source  of  revenue  to  them,  their  views 
are  perhaps  coloured  by  consideration  of 
their  interests.  E.  is  delighted,  remarking  in 
forcible  language  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
get  the  officers  away  from  that  damned  hotel . 
He  is  commanding  a  Brigade.  I  am  afraid 
his  men  have  rather  a  hard  time,  as  I  am 
told  that  when  they  wish  to  punish  a  regiment 
they  put  it  into  his  Brigade.  E.  is  one  of 
those  fortunate,  if  disagreeable,  individuals 
who  take  pleasure  in  work.  Jack  would  have 
been  a  preternaturally  dull  boy  under  his 
regime.  The  wife  has  to  look  out  for  herself, 
no  balls  or  amusements  furnished  by  this 
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rigid  disciplinarian.  Fortunately  the  wife 
can  take  care  of  herself  :  a  book  is  always 
near.  We  may  go  without  many  luxuries, 
but  E.  always  provides  a  book. 

The  men  have  nearly  all  left  camp.  There 
is  a  sham  battle  at  Queenston,  a  mimicry  of 
the  one  fought  so  many  years  ago.  I  hear 
sounds  of  musketry  drawing  near.  A  body 
of  artillery  rush  along  back  of  the  camp. 

A  company  of  infantry  scrambles  past  the 
tent  where  I  am  sitting  ;  they  lie  down  for 
a  few  moments.  One  of  the  men  remarks 
to  me,  “  This  is  great  fun  ;  we  have  had  a 
fine  tramp  of  seven  miles  this  morning.”  He 
is  hot  and  dusty.  I,  sitting  in  the  shade 
in  cool  white  linen,  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  his  pleasure.  Now  there  are  sounds  of 
firing  in  all  directions.  The  men  move  on  : 
cannon  to  right  and  left,  great  masses  of 
troops  on  the  common.  It  is  a  pretty  sight, 
the  red  uniforms  showing  through  the  trees 
near  the  hawthorn  in  blossom.  It  is  a  little 
dull  and  I  walk  down  the  lines.  Col.  Cohoe  £  ?  i 
of  the  44th  informs  me  that  he  is  dead,  and 
the  regiment  gone  to  smash.  It  is  a  glorious 
victory  for  the  Fifth  Brigade.  I  am  told 
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that  E.  is  acting  like  a  two-year  colt,  so  great 
is  his  joy. 

The  men  come  pouring  in,  yelling  for 
grub  ;  I  sympathize.  Presently  E.  appears, 
stepping  high,  with  all  the  pride  of  victory 
showing  in  his  manner.  We  lunch  with  his 
old  regiment,  the  44th.  E.  tired  out  all  the 
waiters.  Major  Van,  with  an  air  of  great 
kindness,  suggested  killing  one  of  the  cows 
which  adorn  the  commons.  E.  ate  on,  well 
pleased  with  himself,  indifferent  to  jeers.  In 
the  afternoon  we  have  a  review.  General 
Otter,  who  has  been  injured  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  is  present  in  an  automobile  during 
the  march  past.  A  beautiful  day,  not  too 
warm,  making  it  easier  for  the  men.  The 
bands  play  the  regimental  airs.  The  men 
march  with  as  much  energy  as  if  they  had 
not  been  working  hard  all  morning.  Dolly 
with  E.  on  her  back  behaves  beautifully;  a 
thrilling  moment  for  me  when  they  pass  the 
General.  We  dine  with  the  44th.  We  are 
a  little  sad  when  we  think  it  is  our  last 
dinner  at  Camp  Niagara.  As  we  walk  back 
to  the  Brigade  Headquarters  the  sky  is 
pale  pink  and  delicate  green,  a  beautiful 
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background  for  the  white  tents.  Everything 
has  been  pleasant  at  camp  this  year. 

June  25  th. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  leave  the  stuffy 
rooms,  the  dirt  and  noise  of  trains  and  streets, 
and  in  a  few  moments  reach  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  woods  ?  If  I  could  only 
analyse  the  different  perfumes  that  scent  the 
air,  I  am  conscious  of  the  clover  from  distant 
fields.  The  last  time  I  was  here  it  was  the 
mignonette-like  perfume  from  the  wild 
grape  which  was  the  strongest.  All  the 
beauty  of  summer  is  here  to-day,  a  cool 
breeze  making  every  leaf  dance  in  the  bright 
sunshine.  I  can  see  tall  orange  lilies  far 
down  the  bank,  gleaming  among  the  green 
of  the  trees.  Perhaps  they  have  blossomed 
every  June  for  ages,  and  no  one  was  ever 
made  happy  by  their  beauty  before. 

I  finished  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe 
to-day.  Of  course  it  is  interesting,  but  I 
miss  something  that  I  feel  ought  to  be  there. 
Women  seem  to  play  a  much  larger  part  in 
the  life  of  men  in  England  than  here  :  we 
are  of  little  account  after  marriage,  outside 
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the  home.  I  cannot  imagine  a  leading 
politician  in  America  being  influenced  by 
his  wife,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Par¬ 
ham.  When  I  read  the  novels  of  clever 
women,  I  cannot  help  comparing  them  with 
Diana  of  the  Crossways,  which,  to  my 
mind,  shows  the  most  knowledge  of 
women  of  any  novel  I  have  ever  read . 
William  Ashe  could  have  saved  his  wife  by 
more  love,  but  no  man  will  put  love  first  as 
women  do.  Lady  Kitty  is  real.  You  feel 
how  she  stirred  the  senses  of  men,  and  under¬ 
stand  her  husband’s  trust  in  her.  Sometimes 
I  feel  as  if  love  were  made  of  too  much 
importance  in  fiction,  yet  there  must  be  more 
in  this  attraction  between  men  and  women 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  I  cannot  help 
believing  with  Patmore,  that  “  the  flower  is 
not  for  the  seed,  but  the  seed  for  the  flower,” 
and  that  “  through  want  of  attention,  more 
often  perhaps  than  through  deliberate  sin, 
how  many  tread  into  the  mud  with  the  foolish 
hoof  of  their  lusts  the  very  flowers  after 
which  they  are  for  ever  in  frantic  search.” 

For  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves  : 

By  each  let  this  be  heard — 
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Some  do  it  with  a  bitter  look, 

Some  with  a  flattering  word  ; 

The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss, 

The  brave  man  with  a  sword. 

June  2*]th. 

I  came  down  on  the  car,  bringing  the 
lunch.  E.  is  to  ride  down  on  horseback.  I 
am  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  track  waiting 
for  him.  I  lie  down  on  my  back,  crushing 
the  Alsatian  clover,  and  look  up  at  the  “  sky 
so  blue,  so  blue,”  with  my  head  in  the  shade, 
my  feet  in  the  sun,  the  scent  of  the  clover  in 
my  nostrils.  I  am  well  content.  The  view 
back  of  The  Heights  is  peaceful  :  none  of 
the  grandeur  of  cliff  or  foaming  water.  The 
distant  sound  of  the  rapids  is  like  the  hum 
of  bees.  E.  is  coming  down  the  lane  that 
leads  into  the  world.  He  looks  picturesque 
on  Dolly’s  back.  The  lane  is  full  of  sweet 
scents  and  flowers — wild  roses,  white  and 
deep  pink,  the  lovely  fragrant  sweet-brier 
all  along  the  path,  while  the  path  itself  seems 
lost  in  clover  and  pimpernel. 

Dolly  steps  along  daintily.  I  hope  she  is 
conscious  of  all  the  beauty  she  is  treading 
beneath  her  feet.  As  we  enter  The  Heights 
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we  can  see  the  red  lilies  like  flame  on  the 
Driveway.  Again  do  I  feel  the  enchantment 
and  think  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  be  here. 
I  have  the  last  Academy,  The  Grey  Wig  by 
Zangwill,  and  the  poems  of  T.  E.  Brown. 
The  stories  by  Zangwill  are  not  bad,  but  fall 
far  short  of  being  great.  Merely  Mary  Ann 
seems  very  artificial  read  here  in  the  open 
air. 

Later. 

We  have  walked  along  the  river-bank  to 
where  E.  goes  down  to  the  spring  for  water. 
The  path  is  so  beautiful  it  does  not  seem 
real.  It  is  always  a  surprise  to  find  yourself 
far  down  the  bank  and  gaze  on  the  river 
still  far  below.  Strange  things,  moods. 
Yesterday  I  was  full  of  unrest.  No  doubt  I 
made  E.  miserable,  I  was  so  disagreeable. 
To-day  I  am  full  of  peace  ;  I  am  content 
with  the  world  and  my  place  in  it.  This 
poem  by  Fiona  Macleod  has  been  with  me 
all  the  day  : — 

The  Mystic’s  Prayer. 

Lay  me  to  sleep  in  sheltered  flame, 

O  Master  of  the  Hidden  Fire ; 

Wash  pure  my  heart  and  cleanse  for  me 
My  soul’s  desire. 
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In  flame  of  sunrise  bathe  my  mind, 

O  Master  of  the  Hidden  Fire, 

That  when  I  wake,  clear-eyed  may  be 
My  soul’s  desire. 

We  have  had  tea  with  legs  hanging  over 
the  bank  ;  marmalade  and  bread — delectable 
things  when  eaten  in  the  open  air — are 
commonplace  at  breakfast  after  bacon  and 
eggs,  in  the  usual  dining-room. 

E.  has  gone  riding  off  home.  I  am  left 
sitting  on  the  car  track,  waiting  for  the  car. 
There  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  solitude  ; 
E.  is  never  a  noisy  member  of  society;  I 
never  mind  his  being  near,  but  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  strange  joy  in  being  alone. 

How  still  it  is  !  No  sound  but  the  birds  ; 
not  even  the  sounds  of  farm  life.  The 
shadows  grow  longer  and  longer  ;  it  will  soon 
be  dark.  My  car  is  coming,  crowded  with 
working-men.  How  disagreeable  !  I  am 
democratic  only  in  theory.  Labour  is  a  curse 
in  spite  of  Ruskin  and  Carlyle. 

In  the  evening  my  bouquet  of  sweet-brier 
and  the  delicate  pink  blossoms  of  the 
Alsatian  clover  fill  the  room  with  fragrance, 
and  my  books  are  near,  but  my  heart  is  a 
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little  heavy.  I  miss  my  home  on  the  Garri¬ 
son  Road.  I  can  see  the  white  roses  in  front 
of  the  library  window  ;  I  feel  the  coolness  of 
the  dear  earth  beneath  my  feet ;  the  moon  is 
shining  over  my  flowers ;  but  the  vision 
passes,  I  am  conscious  of  the  reality,  noise  of 
trains,  foolish  talk  of  the  street,  dust  and 
foul  odours  ;  still,  there  is  a  glimpse  of 
heaven  through  the  windows. 


June  2,0th. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  Queenston.  We 
hired  a  boat  and  rowed  down  the  river  close 
to  the  water’s  edge.  The  bank  is  of  “good 
red  earth,”  making  a  beautiful  background 
for  the  blooming  plants.  Great  patches  of 
wild  roses,  with  the  white  wild  morning 
glories  at  their  feet ;  then  the  graceful 
thimble -berry,  with  its  pink  blossoms  ramp¬ 
ing  over  all.  How  peaceful  it  was,  with  the 
lovely  river  ever  flowing  silently  below. 
Rowing  back  we  had  the  beautiful  mountain 
before  us,  with  the  stately  monument  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  the  whole  country  for 
miles.  As  we  came  home  on  the  car  “  there 
were  roses,  roses  all  the  way.” 
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E.  seems  to  be  filled  with  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings  of  the  future  ;  he  talks  no  more  of 
the"  home  at  Whirlpool  Heights  ;  though  I 
could  see  to-day  that  he  loves  the  place,  yet 
evidently  fears  his  fate  too  much  to  make  the 
plunge.  But  the  sky  was  beautiful  ;  the  river 
still  sang  of  the  space  and  the  strength  of  the 
sea  ;  the  wild  roses  bloomed,  and  the  red 
lilies  danced  in  the  sunshine ;  birds  were 
singing  ;  red  squirrels  were  busy  and  gay, 
with  no  thought  of  winter  in  their  hearts  ; 
and  I  was  gay  like  the  squirrels,  for  surely 
it  is  cowardly  to  be  afraid  of  joy  and  to  think 
always  of  the  miseries  of  life. 

The  weather  is  very  warm,  and  we  are 
taking  daily  trips  into  the  country.  To-day 
we  were  at  Port  Dalhousie,  which  is  on  Lake 
Ontario.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  sort  of  lagoon  which  runs  back  into  the 
country  for  a  mile  or  so  from  the  lake.  It 
is  pleasant ;  the  rapid  movement  through  the 
cool  air  ;  the  pictures  that  come  and  go — 
willows  reflected  in  the  canal,  Jersey  cows 
among  the  clover,  a  clump  of  blossoming 
alder  by  a  pool  of  brown  water,  a  catalpa 
with  many  blossoms,  the  blue  hills  in  the 
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distance,  and  close  to  the  track  sweet  clover, 
white  and  yellow,  purple  bloom  of  lucerne, 
sweet-brier,  and  pink  and  white  alsike — a  joy 
to  more  senses  than  one — daisies  and 
mustard,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  if  a  curse  to  the 
farmer.  All  this  remains  with  me  in  my 
rooms.  Pleasant,  too,  is  the  toast  and  straw¬ 
berries  when  we  reach  home,  a  little  tired 
with  our  thirty-six  mile  ride. 

I  have  been  thinking  recently  about  the 
books  which  do  harm,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  it  is  not  the  books  that  are 
commonly  called  immoral,  but  those  that 
vulgarize,  destroying  beauty,  and  those  that 
give  false  pictures  of  life.  Mark  Twain’s 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  pernicious  books 
ever  written .  What  can  be  more  demoralizing 
than  to  make  sport  of  things  holy  ?  To  speak 
of  the  Holy  Grail  in  the  manner  which  he 
does  is  blasphemous.  Then  I  have  read, 
or  tried  to  read,  A  Bath  Comedy,  in  which 
the  wife  is  advised,  if  she  wishes  to  bring 
back  the  love  of  her  husband,  to  have  a  lover 
and  make  him  jealous. 

Love  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  spoken  of 
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in  this  manner.  There  are  better  things  than 
the  love  of  a  man  who  can  be  influenced  in 
this  way.  You  may  possibly  keep  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  marriage  by  such  methods,  but  I 
doubt  it.  Sooner  or  later  the  most  subtle 
wiles  will  pall.  A  man  who  has  no  higher 
ideals  of  life  than  the  husband  in  this  book 
will  go  his  way.  Wiser  to  give  up  this  so- 
called  love,  and  gain  respect  by  living  on  so 
high  a  plane  that  he  cannot  help  but  look 
up.  The  wife  can  never  compete  with  the 
harlot  or  “  the  other  woman  ”  ;  she  has  not 
the  cunning,  the  freshness,  the  variety. 
Better  read  all  the  great  immoral  books  than 
those  that  are  vulgar  and  unreal. 

A  friend  sent  me  a  large  bunch  of  nastur¬ 
tiums.  No  flower  is  so  full  of  light.  I  have 
put  them  in  my  blue-and-white  salad-bowl ; 
the  room  is  all  ablaze  with  them. 


July  \th. 

The  town  was  dusty  and  noisy,  The  Heights 
paradise,  but  our  paradise  was  soon  dis¬ 
turbed.  E.  never  believes  it  will  rain,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  heavy  black  clouds 
which  were  covering  the  sky.  When  the 
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storm  came  he  was  down  the  bank  cutting 
away  some  dead  limbs  which  obstructed  the 
view.  There  was  a  cedar  near,  to  which  he 
fled,  asking  me  if  I  could  come.  I  was  on 
top  of  the  bank,  but  I  started  and  came. 
I  arrived  on  my  back,  but  I  was  there 
all  right,  a  little  dishevelled,  but  still  in  the 
ring.  It  was  nothing  but  a  smart  shower, 
and  we  were  well  protected  by  the  ever¬ 
greens.  When  it  was  over  we  scrambled  up 
the  bank,  protesting  it  was  nothing.  My 
clean  linen  waist  was  pretty  black,  but  that 
did  not  disturb  my  joy  in  the  freshness  and 
beauty.  While  we  were  taking  tea  the  sky 
again  grew  black.  E.  as  usual  said  it  was 
nothing,  but  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 
We  had  no  sheltering  tree,  and  ate  under  the 
umbrella  ;  but  presently  the  sun  came  out, 
and  then — how  I  wish  I  could  describe  the 
most  magnificent  rainbow  I  ever  saw  ! 
Right  across  the  greenness  of  the  Whirl¬ 
pool,  springing  from  the  water’s  edge,  a  blaze 
of  glory,  then  a  band  of  deep  purple  and 
another  rainbow.  Soon  the  glory  faded,  but 
I  will  always  remember. 

You  might  think  it  would  grow  mono- 
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tonous  always  coming  to  the  same  place, 
but  we  find  some  new  delight  each  time. 
Yesterday  we  walked  through  the  lane  of 
flowers,  alsike  and  pimpernel,  until  we  came 
to  a  pinewood,  or  what  the  owner  calls  “  The 
Evergreen  Bush.”  The  evergreens  were  not 
close  together,  but  sprang  up  out  of  a  carpet 
of  white  clover  sprinkled  with  marguerites. 
In  the  open  spaces  were  great  patches  of  wild 
roses.  1  never  saw  so  many  or  such  large 
blossoms.  Bushes  of  sweet-brier  every¬ 
where.  In  the  fence  corners  were  tall  pink 
phlox  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  was 
a  mass  of  tall  flowers,  blue,  like  the  deep 
blue  of  the  bee-larkspur.  I  scrambled 
through  the  wire  fence,  of  course  tearing  a 
hole  in  my  dress,  but  I  picked  the  flowers. 
This  field  was  full  of  them,  deep  blue  with 
a  little  pink  spot  at  the  base  of  each  blossom. 
I  never  saw  them  before,  but  I  begin  to 
think  1  never  saw  anything  before.  As  we 
walked  back  to  The  Heights,  the  sun  was 
very  warm,  bringing  out  the  sweet  odours 
from  the  evergreens  and  myriads  of 
blossoms,  making  existence  a  delight.  We 
have  been  here  nearly  all  day  ;  we  have  had 
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two  or  three  small  showers,  but  I  sat  under 
my  umbrella  and  read.  I  only  hope  it  will 
not  rain  much  more,  as  I  have  brought  bacon 
and  eggs  to  fry,  and  if  it  rains  again  we  will 
have  to  go  home  without  that  delight.  I 
found  a  dry  place  under  the  evergreens, 
rolled  up  my  rain-coat  for  a  pillow,  and  went 
to  sleep .  When  I  awoke  the  sun  was  shining, 
the  whole  world  was  full  of  brightness,  bird¬ 
song,  and  fragrance.  The  flowers  most 
beautiful  to-day  are  the  white  alder,  and  a 
low-growing  shrub  with  a  feathery,  white, 
sweet-scented  blossom,  and  the  pink  milk 
weed. 


Later. 

We  have  had  our  supper  ;  the  bacon  and 
eggs  fried  over  our  camp-fire  tasted  better 
than  they  smelt,  in  spite  of  E.  saying  nothing 
ever  tasted  as  good  as  coffee  and  fried  bacon 
smell.  I  am  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
just  in  front  of  the  library  windows  of  the 
Dream  House.  The  sun  is  setting,  I  can  see 
the  reflection  of  the  glory  on  cliff  and  river  ; 
the  birds  are  singing  “  Good-night,”  and  oh, 
“  the  sky  so  blue,  so  blue  ”  just  above.  E.  is 
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sad  to-day  ;  he  seems  to  nurse  his  misery  ; 
I  suppose  he  feels  like  the  man  Dickens  tells 
about,  who,  when  asked  how  he  was,  used 
to  answer,  “  Pretty  damned  miserable,  thank 
God.”  The  world  is  so  beautiful  I  cannot 
understand  any  one  who  is  free  from  pain 
not  rejoicing  with  the  birds,  for  surely  all 
this  melody  I  hear  means  more  than  worms 
or  the  selection  of  a  place  to  build  a  nest. 
The  joy  of  sunshine,  fragrance,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  green  wood  must  be  in  it.  I 
would  like  to  be  artist,  poet,  musician,  man 
of  science,  all  so  as  to  increase  my  pleasure 
in  life.  Browning  I  think  the  most  complete 
man  of  modern  days,  as  Michael  Angelo  of 
the  past.  Most  men  are  just  fragments.  We 
are  the  instruments,  and  it  depends  upon 
ourselves  whether  we  “  with  heavenly  music 
float  ”  or  rag-time. 

In  small  things  or  great  we  have  to 
choose.  We  cannot  hold  for  everything. 
When  the  barn  is  finished  we  shall  have 
a  place  for  teapot  and  kettle  ;  no  more  hiding 
them  behind  logs  or  under  the  greens,  and 
it  is  always  a  joy  to  find  them  untouched. 
Some  of  the  charm  will  have  gone. 
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The  tree-frogs  to-day  almost  drown  the 
sound  of  the  rapids,  but  these  sounds  of 
the  woods  and  rivers  never  jar ;  you  feel 
at  one  with  them.  This  has  been  a  beautiful 
afternoon.  With  Brown  I  can  say — 

O  Mother  Earth,  by  the  bright  sky  above  thee 
I  love  thee,  oh,  I  love  thee  ! 

And  let  me  leave  thee  never, 

But  cling  to  thee  for  ever. 

O  Mother,  this  were  glorious  life, 

This  were  not  to  be  dead. 

I  have  been  interested  in  my  book — 
Butcher’s  lectures  on  Greek  subjects.  You 
are  stimulated  by  the  noble  ideals,  and  the 
desire  to  bring  these  ideals  into  the  life  of 
the  American  youth  of  to-day.  Surely  they 
need  it,  when  not  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  or  follow  any  pursuit  that  does  not 
conduce  to  that  end  is  to  feel  yourself  a 
failure.  This  will  probably  be  my  last  day 
at  The  Heights  for  some  time.  I  am  going 
west  as  far  as  Fargo,  to  be  gone  a  number 
of  weeks. 

August  5  th. 

I  am  home,  and  all  I  have  seen  is  but  a 
dream.  My  first  long  journey,  as  I  have 
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spent  all  my  life  on  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Many  pictures  remain  with  me  :  waking  up 
in  the  Pullman  and  seeing  “  the  scarlet  shafts 
of  sunrise  ”  over  the  Detroit  River  ;  Chicago, 
with  its  dirt,  bustle,  and  noise,  fronting  the 
grey,  misty  lake  ;  another  sunrise  on  the 
Mississippi,  trees  rising  up  alone  out  of  the 
water,  dozens  of  miniature  islands,  and  water 
everywhere  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  The 
Mississippi  a  real  thing,  no  longer  a  mere 
line  on  a  map  ;  Minneapolis,  with  its  girdle 
of  lakes  and  parks ;  the  prairie,  with  its 
endless  fields  of  wheat,  growing  out  of  a 
soil  so  deep  and  black  we  feel  as  though  it 
could  grow  enough  wheat  to  feed  the  world  ; 
Fargo,  a  pretty  town,  with  much  shade,  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  prairie.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  fascination  of  the  prairie.  It  is 
like  the  sea.  Huge  farms  with  no  homes  ; 
just  barns  numbered  one,  two,  three,  with 
the  owner’s  name  in  white  letters  (the  owner 
in  Europe),  so  different  from  the  small-farm 
cultivation  of  the  East.  Over  the  prairie 
a  sky  so  blue  it  is  painful  to  look  at.  The 
people  are  eager,  restless,  desiring  the  new, 
convinced  this  new  thing  is  a  universal 
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panacea  for  all  woes.  There  is  much  talk 
of  freedom,  yet  when  this  freedom  becomes 
lawlessness  it  is  quickly  suppressed,  even  if 
you  have  to  use  methods  akin  to  Buck  Fan- 
shawe’s.  The  Western  woman  is  very 
different  from  the  woman  of  the  East— funda¬ 
mentally  different — not  with  the  superficial 
difference  of  manners  and  customs.  The 
difference  is  based  upon  different  thinking, 
different  ideals  ;  a  spirit  of  intense  indi¬ 
vidualism  is  rampant,  far  removed  from  the 
old  ideals  of  wifely  submission,  renunciation, 
and  self-sacrifice.  The  Church  has  little 
influence  ;  not  that  they  do  not  go  to  church, 
but  they  do  not  feel  as  if  they  ought  to  go. 
Truly  the  old  order  changeth  very  rapidly 
in  the  West. 

I  pick  up  my  book  and  read  :  “  Most  of 
the  failures  of  marriage  come  of  the  man’s 
not  having  manhood  enough  to  assert  the 
prerogative  which  it  is  the  woman’s  more 
or  less  secret  delight  to  acknowledge.  She 
knows  her  place,  but  does  not  know  how  to 
keep  it  unless  he  knows  it  also  :  and  many  an 
otherwise  amiable  woman  grows  restless  and 
irritable  under  the  insupportable  doubt  as 
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to  whether  she  has  got  her  master.”  Is  this 
the  solution  ?  “  Master  ”  has  a  disagreeable 

sound. 

Yesterday  we  took  the  car  past  the  ever- 
beautiful  Falls.  I  shut  my  eyes  as  we  passed 
through  the  portion  of  the  park  disfigured 
by  the  power  companies.  I  remember  so 
well  when  every  nook  and  corner  was  full 
of  beauty,  and  I  am  sad  when  I  think 
nothing  can  bring  back  the  beauty  of 
Dufferin  Islands.  The  village  of  Chippawa, 
which  used  to  be  a  sleepy-looking  town,  was 
awake.  The  summer  boarder  was  abroad 
in  the  land.  The  creek  was  alive  with 
canoes  and  the  inevitable  young  man  and 
maiden  with  the  usual  elaborate  costumes 
for  outing,  much  rolling  up  of  sleeves  and 
turning  down  of  collars.  We  rowed  far  out 
into  the  country.  It  seemed  to  be  deserted  ; 
no  sounds  even  of  farm  life.  This  was  a 
little  melancholy,  as  you  could  not  help 
remembering  when  Chippawa  was  quite  an 
industrial  centre.  But  the  row  on  the  river 
was  delightful  ;  we  picked  a  large  bouquet 
of  white  water-lilies  for  my  blue  and  white 
salad-bowl.  I  was  very  happy.  Chicago 
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seemed  on  another  planet,  so  great  was  the 
contrast ;  and  to-day  at  The  Heights  I  feel 
the  beauty  of  the  earth  in  the  intimate  way 
you  lose  in  town.  E.  may  be  a  trifle  slow, 
but  he  does  move  ;  he  has  let  the  contract 
for  the  barn  and  the  lumber  is  here,  destroy¬ 
ing  somewhat  the  look  of  primitive  wildness, 
but  suggesting  home.  A  hasty  walk  around 
the  place  :  a  new  flower,  as  usual— like  a 
foxglove,  but  with  the  yellow  of  the  evening 
primrose.  I  read  the  Academy  and  go  for 
water  with  E.  The  glory  of  summer  has 
departed  ;  we  wait  for  the  magnificence  of 
autumn  ;  but  even  August  is  not  hot  and 
dusty  in  the  enchanted  land  :  no  dust,  the 
foliage  is  fresh  and  green,  the  birds  still 
sing.  When  we  have  a  home  we  shall  lose 
the  delight  of  picnic  teas.  Domesticity  is 
always  a  little  prosaic. 

August  6th. 

The  heat,  noise,  and  smells  made  me  ill 
this  morning.  I  cannot  see  how  people  can 
live  contentedly  in  the  midst  of  these  horrible 
things.  I  try  my  best  to  conquer  my  dis¬ 
taste,  but  cannot.  I  think  of  Richard 
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Jefferies  and  his  soul-hunger  for  fresh  air, 
green  spaces,  blue  sky,  and  all  the  beauty 
of  the  country.  Here  at  The  Heights  I  am 
satisfied  ;  the  men  hammering  away  at  the 
barn  is  a  pleasant  sound  ;  I  think  I  shall  be 
quite  content  when  it  is  finished.  I  will 
have  a  living-room  24  by  15,  the  granary 
for  a  kitchen,  the  stalls  for  a  storeroom  and 
pantry  ;  we  will  have  a  large  bedroom  over 
the  whole  upstairs,  and  with  the  tent  can 
even  entertain  guests.  I  have  brought 
Amiel's  Journal  with  me,  but  read  very  little. 
Which  has  the  true  view— Amiel,  with  his 
renunciation  of  all  the  common  joys,  or  the 
man  who  leads  the  ordinary  life,  works  to 
make  a  living  and  have  the  wherewithal 
to  purchase  his  pleasures,  some  of  them  un¬ 
doubtedly  gross,  at  any  rate  commonplace  ? 

Amiel  never  found  peace.  He  was  so 
afraid  he  would  be  unhappy  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  enjoy.  He  should  have  been  more 
calm,  with  the  clear  insight  into  realities 
which  he  seemed  to  possess  ;  but  he  prob¬ 
ably  perceived  truths  with  his  intellect  alone. 
The  Journal  is  full  of  wise  and  beautiful 
thoughts,  showing  a  fine,  delicate  nature,  but 
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without  sufficient  robustness.  He  could  not 
say,  “  All  things  are  ours,”  and  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  virtue  of  asceticism  :  yet  it 
was  always  calling  him.  In  the  Roman 
Church  he  might  possibly  have  become  a 
saint.  Of  a  religious  nature,  yet  not  able 
to  make  religion  satisfying.  While  he 
wished  to  die  to  self  he  could  not  ;  his 
intense  egotism  kept  him  from  the  promised 
land.  A  disappointment  to  his  friends  ;  and 
worse  still,  a  disappointment  to  himself. 

After  tea  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff. 

I  am  more  in  harmony  with  the  Eternal 
Verities.  The  air  delightfully  fresh  and 
cool ;  a  bird  down  the  bank  singing  “  Good¬ 
night  ”  ;  a  great  chorus  of  tree-frogs.  I  am 
happy  planning  my  housekeeping  in  the  barn . 
E.  moves  around  with  quiet  joy  at  his  work 
of  clearing  up.  How  pleasant  it  will  be  to 
fall  asleep  with  the  murmur  of  the  water 
and  the  rustling  of  leaves  in  my  ears,  instead 
of  the  noise  of  trolleys  and  trains,  and  street 
cries  all  about  ! 
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Still  later. 

Sitting  on  the  track  waiting  for  the  car. 
The  earth  is  very  beautiful,  with  the  tender 
rose  and  pink  of  sunset  overhead  and  a 
young  moon  showing  above  the  trees.  I 
never  have  any  fear  of  this  kind  of  soli¬ 
tude.  The  solitude  I  dread  is  the  loneliness 
of  the  soul— to  be  estranged  from  God.  I 
would  always  like  to  be  conscious  of  Him, 
to  say— 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing, 

Nearer  than  hands  or  feet. 

August  ith. 

I  always  envy  Thomas  Carlyle’s  command 
of  English  when  I  wish  to  say  anything 
about  noise.  No  pen  but  his  could  do  justice 
to  Niagara  Falls  in  these  days  of  much 
coming  and  going,  of  tourists,  sand-trains 
for  the  Power  Works,  and  innumerable  trains 
from  the  West  carrying  beef  and  flour,  “  lest 
street-bred  people  die.”  Here  at  The 
Heights  I  sit  under  a  cedar,  sniffing  the 
sweet  odours  and  hugging  myself  to  think 
I  am  out  of  it  all.  E.  and  I  have  been  sitting 
on  a  pile  of  shingles,  watching  the  building 
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of  the  barn  and  planning  where  to  have  the 
vegetable  garden.  E.  is  cautious,  and  does 
not  commit  himself ;  I  rattle  on,  nothing 
daunted  by  his  apparent  indifference.  I 
know  he  is  afraid  of  my  tendency  toward 
the  magnificent  in  gardening,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  result  of  much  labour  for  him.  I 
suppose  I  never  will  see  my  dream-garden*. 
Meanwhile  I  am  enjoying  the  coolness  after 
the  heat  of  the  town.  It  does  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  Inferno  is  so  near. 

In  spite  of  T.  E.  Brown’s  complacent 
assertion  that  he  belonged  among  the  major 
poets,  I  “  hae  ma  doots  ” ;  and  that  fact 
alone  possibly  decides  the  question,  for  we 
do  not  doubt  when  the  thing  is  supreme. 
We  do  not  doubt  when  we  are  reading 
“  Adonais ;  or,  The  Ode  on  the  Grecian 
Urn.”  Are  the  Fo'c's'le  Yarns  poetry? 
Frankly,  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind.  There 
is  something  that  jars,  not  the  dialect  but  the 
tone  of  the  imaginary  conversations  with  an 
interlocutor.  These  strike  me  as  being 
forced— sometimes  silly  ;  they  are  certainly 
not  poetry.  There  was  much  poetry  in  the 
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man,  and  some  of  it  found  expression. 
“  When  Love  meets  Love  ”  and  “  Between 
Our  Folded  Lips  ”  are  beautiful.  When  I 
read  these  and  the  poems  not  in  dialect,  I 
“  hae  na  doots  ”  at  all.  The  freshness, 
vigour,  and  fearlessness  of  the  man  are  won¬ 
derful.  His  soul  is  large,  and  these  poems 
make  you  realize  the  greatness  of  the  man. 
It  is  good  to  live  with  him  these  sunny  days. 
When  I  think  of  what  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  be,  how  small  I  feel  ! 


August  Zth. 

I  was  all  ready  for  church  when  it  began 
to  rain  furiously.  E.  said  it  would  soon  stop 
and  we  could  go.  I  had  on  my  pretty 
lavender  muslin,  this  said  muslin,  with  hat, 
gloves,  and  parasol  to  match,  being  one  of 
the  delights  of  my  heart.  I  did  not  wish  to 
get  it  wet,  but  I  trusted  E.,  and  we  went 
to  church  and  heard  the  energetic  and  con¬ 
fident  curate.  Although  the  sky  was  grey 
when  we  came  home,  E.  knew  it  was  blue  at 
The  Heights ;  he  is  sometimes  a  little 
optimistic  in  regard  to  the  weather  when  he 
wants  a  picnic.  To-day  he  was  justified,  for 
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it  has  been  perfect ;  the  dark  clouds  have 
passed  us  by.  I  know  it  is  hot  and  dusty  in 
town :  but  oh,  the  coolness,  the  freshness 
of  the  woods  ! 

Dolly,  the  horse,  is  at  pasture  on  Morri¬ 
son’s  farm.  We  have  been  to  call  upon  her, 
but  she  seemed  indifferent  to  the  honour 
when  she  found  we  had  neither  sugar  nor 
apples— not  even  oats.  E.’s  thrift  was 
rewarded  to-day.  I  suppose  he  will  feel 
cocky  for  evermore.  We  broke  one  of  the 
blue-and-white  tea-cups ;  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  as  we  both  wanted  to  drink  tea 
at  the  same  time,  and  we  had  only  one  cup 
left.  Some  time  ago  I  finished  a  jar  of 
marmalade.  In  my  reckless  fashion  I  was 
going  to  throw  the  empty  jar  over  the  bank  ; 
E.  rescued  it,  filled  it  with  water,  and  stood 
it  under  a  bush.  He  now  produced  it,  and 
drank  his  tea  from  it  with  a  complacent  air, 
slightly  exasperating.  Even  with  this  lesson, 
I  will  not  save  all  the  marmalade- jars. 

I  have  been  reading  a  novel  by  E.  M. 
Bagot,  a  sort  of  Jane  Austen  and  water, 
principally  water— a  novel  of  tittle-tattle  and 
pursuit  of  the  curate.  Does  that  sort  of 
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thing  still  exist?  Are  there  communities  in 
which  the  whole  of  life  centres  around  get¬ 
ting  a  husband— no  other  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion  but  the  love  affairs  of  young  men  and 
women?  I  can  hardly  believe  it  possible. 
Fresh  from  the  West,  where  all  women 
believe  in  economic  independence,  and  have 
a  strong  desire  to  help  in  the  government  of 
their  country,  with  the  thought  of  Jane 
Addams  in  my  heart,  this  husband -hunting 
kind  of  a  novel  comes  with  a  shock.  Better 
all  the  crudities  of  the  West  than  the  well- 
bred  inanities  of  this  book.  No  mention  of 
all  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  or  of  the 
world  of  literature  and  art— nothing  but  the 
curate  and  would  he  marry  Violet  or  Jane? 

August  gth. 

The  first  sign  of  a  home  :  the  men  have 
commenced  building  the  barn.  I  sat  on  the 
floor  timbers  and  wondered  if  the  Dream 
House  would  ever  materialize.  I  was  literally 
homesick.  All  at  once  I  was  filled  with  a 
sense  of  solitude  and  loneliness— not  the  soli¬ 
tude  filled  with  pleasant  thoughts,  but  of  the 
immensity  of  the  universe,  and  myself  such  a 
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tiny  speck  out  here  in  the  vastness  of  earth 
and  sky.  I  long  to  creep  into  shelter,  to  see 
my  household  gods  around  me  and  light  my 
fire.  I  was  filled  with  terror,  my  imagination 
failed  me,  I  could  not  construct  a  home  out 
of  the  vastness.  Presently  E.  came.  I  had 
something  to  cling  to,  but  I  felt  the  terror 
somewhere  in  the  background  all  the  time. 
E.  seemed  very  happy,  working  around  the 
place.  I  as  usual— equally  content,  doing 
nothing,  but  watching  the  ever-changing 
river.  Presently  it  grew  colder.  I  went 
back  to  the  fire  and  coaxed  it  to  burn 
brightly.  We  walked  home,  myriads  of  fire¬ 
flies  dancing  among  the  trees.  Although 
the  night  was  beautiful  I  could  not  shake  off 
my  sadness.  A  terror  of  the  Infinite  pos¬ 
sessed  me.  Man  is  afraid  of  it,  and  tries 
by  amusement,  art,  literature,  and  work  of 
all  kinds  to  shut  it  out.  But  now  and  then 
something  pierces  the  thin  veil  between  him 
and  the  outer  dark,  and  he  shivers  with  terror 
and  finds  an  escape  only  in  religion.  How 
foolish  to  think  man  ever  could  stand  alone  ! 

I  have  been  reading  The  Catholic ,  by 
Richard  Bagot,  a  new  author  to  me.  The 
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doctrine  of  renunciation  is  preached  in  a 
forcible  manner,  as  a  fundamental  necessity 
of  spiritual  growth.  Not  what  the  world 
calls  success,  not  even  good  works.  You 
must  give  up  the  will.  How  hard  to  learn 
the  lesson,  and  believe  that  “  in  giving  up 
we  have  only  linked  ourselves  to  a  more 
powerful  will  and  increased  the  speed 
indefinitely.” 

Yesterday  we  went  up  to  the  old  place 
to  send  down  a  load  of  furniture  for  the 
barn.  It  was  raining  a  little  when  we 
started,  but  when  we  left  the  train  it  poured. 
Nothing  daunted,  I  “  kilted  my  kirtle  aboon 
my  knee,”  and,  trusting  to  the  wisdom  of 
other  people  remaining  indoors,  we  started 
for  our  two -mile  walk  through  the  fields,  E. 
marching  ahead,  remembering  now  and  then 
to  help  me  through  the  fences. 

I  did  not  realize  that  the  sight  of  the  old 
place  would  affect  me  in  the  way  it  did,  but 
when  I  reached  the  back  part  of  the  farm 
I  began  to  cry,  and  kept  it  up  at  intervals 
during  the  day.  It  broke  my  heart  to  see  my 
garden  overgrown  with  weeds.  Some  of  the 
flowers  were  making  a  brave  fight  for  life  : 
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the  tiger  and  auratum  lilies  were  in  blossom  ; 
a  trumpet-vine  had  broken  from  the  trellis, 
and  the  orange -flowers  were  waving  in  the 
air  in  a  friendless  manner  ;  self-sown  candy¬ 
tuft,  larkspurs,  and  nasturtiums  were  in 
amongst  the  weeds  in  the  flower-beds.  The 
ampelopsis  had  climbed  across  the  library 
blinds,  wild  cucumber  was  “  ramping  over 
all  ”  by  the  cistern.  In  spite  of  the  rain, 
I  walked  into  every  nook  and  corner.  The 
Astrachan  apples,  red  and  ripe,  lay  on  the 
ground ;  the  pear-trees  were  loaded  with 
young  fruit. 

Every  spot  was  filled  with  memories. 
Here  was  the  place  where  I  used  to  sit  in  my 
deck-chair  and  read  in  the  long  summer 
days  ;  there  were  the  trees  where  the  ham¬ 
mock  used  to  swing,  near  where  the  Japanese 
lilies  made  the  air  heavy  with  perfume.  The 
little  table  built  around  the  tree — how  well 
I  remembered  my  delight  when  E.  finished 
it,  and  the  meals  eaten  there  with  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  bird-songs  and  all  the  sounds 
and  scents  of  summer.  In  the  house  it  was 
still  more  desolate  ;  I  could  not  keep  back 
the  tears.  My  household  gods  looked  forlorn 
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indeed.  My  Poets’  Corner  covered  with  dust 
—Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Patmore  looked 
at  me  with  reproachful  eyes.  My  own  room, 
with  its  white  draperies,  was  the  saddest  spot 
of  all.  I  had  made  it  a  temple.  My 
favourite  pictures— the  “  Sistine  Madonna,” 
“  St.  Francis,”  Whistler’s  “  Mother,”  an 
“  Adoration  ”  by  Guercino,  with  its  dear  little 
fat  babies  :  how  much  they  meant  to  me  ! 
The  pictures  I  will  still  have,  but  not  the 
associations,  the  memories  with  which  I  had 
gazed  at  them  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
the  last  at  night.  On  the  table  at  the  head 
of  my  bed  was  Jefferies’  Story  of  My  Heart 
and  Patmore’s  Poems.  Was  it  possible  that 
all  this  had  passed  out  of  my  life  after 
twenty-five  years  of  closeness?  No  wonder 
I  could  not  keep  from  weeping.  To  make  a 
new  home  seemed  impossible ;  but  the 
attempt  had  to  be  made,  and  we  hurried  and 
packed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  men.  When 
E.  and  the  furniture  had  gone  I  went  all 
around  again,  sat  down  in  the  white  room, 
and  bade  good-bye  to  the  past,  trying  to 
realize  that  the  best  of  it  all  would  remain 
and  would  be  a  part  of  me  for  ever.  As  I 
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walked  down  the  road  every  step  was  filled 
with  memories— sad,  now  that  I  knew  I  would 
never  come  back  to  my  beautiful  home.  Many 
times  I  had  taken  this  walk  with  my  heart 
full  of  rebellion  at  the  narrowness  of  my  life. 
What  a  fool  I  had  been  to  think  any  life 
was  necessarily  narrow  !  I  realized  too  late 
that  most  of  our  trouble  is  of  our  own 
making,  and  that  the  path  to  wisdom  is  not 
alone  through  sorrow.  Folly  has  much  to  do 
with  leading  to  clear  vision— which  is  a  help 
to  philosophy,  but  does  not  prevent  you  from 
kicking  yourself  when  you  remember  what 
a  fool  you  have  been. 

I  remained  all  night  with  a  friend  on  the 
Garrison  Road.  The  next  morning  I  walked 
down  through  Fort  Erie,  stopping  to  speak 
to  many  dear  friends  by  the  way.  As  the 
train  moved  out  of  the  station  the  tears  filled 
my  eyes.  “  The  sun  shone  upon  a  hundred 
fields,  and  all  of  them  I  knew.”  When  I 
reached  Niagara  Falls  I  found  E.  had  gone 
to  The  Heights,  taking  with  him  bread, 
butter,  tea,  and  matches.  I  filled  my  bag 
with  more  provisions  ;  then,  with  books,  bag, 
and  a  frying-pan  under  my  raincoat,  soon 
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reached  The  Heights,  tired,  but  oh,  so  glad 
to  get  into  the  woods. 

The  load  of  furniture  had  arrived  and  the 
tent  was  up.  The  sky  was  very  black.  I 
brought  into  the  tent  as  many  things  as 
I  could,  for  fear  of  the  rain.  E.  called  me 
to  help  him— the  tent  was  being  blown  down. 
I  did  my  best,  braced  myself  against  one 
pole,  while  E.  grasped  the  one  in  the  centre. 
The  wind  blew  furiously  and  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  E.  called  to  me  to  run, 
the  tent  was  coming  down  ;  but  I  held  on. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  storm  would  never 
let  up  ;  but  it  did,  and  the  tent  still  stood. 
I  was  wet  to  the  skin.  E.  fared  better, 
as  he  had  on  his  raincoat.  The  bedding  was 
wet,  and  he  thought  we  had  better  return 
to  town  to  sleep  ;  but  the  sun  was  shining, 
birds  singing,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  stuffy  rooms  in  town,  and  I  determined  to 
find  some  other  way  out  of  our  difficulties. 
Now,  one  of  the  forbidden  delights  of  E.’s 
life  is  to  wear  a  blue  flannel  shirt.  The 
fascination  of  this  ugly  garb  is  a  mystery  to 
me.  He  had  forgotten  soap  and  many  other 
necessities,  but  the  blue  flannel  shirt  was 
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in  the  suit-case.  Great  was  his  triumph, 
deep  my  humiliation,  when  I  donned  the 
despised  garment,  together  with  his  riding 
breeches.  Never  mind ;  I  was  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  could  treat  with  disdain  his 
sarcastic  remarks.  We  built  a  large  fire  and 
spread  the  bedding  out  on  chairs  to  dry. 
There  were  still  heavy  black  clouds,  with  a 
band  of  bright  orange  underneath— a  sky  that 
looked  as  if  it  might  mean  terrible  things, 
possibly  because  we  saw  it  so  clearly,  and, 
like  primitive  man,  the  weather  was  of  much 
importance  to  us.  We  fried  bacon  and  eggs 
over  the  camp  fire  :  no  meal  ever  tasted 
better.  Afterwards  we  sat  on  the  bank, 
watching  the  moon  rise  over  the  Whirlpool 
and  the  searchlight  in  the  Gorge.  It  is  a 
glimpse  from  fairyland  to  see  the  rapids 
flashing  underneath  the  light. 

A  little  damp  in  the  tent,  but  we  slept 
well  ;  only  E.  insists  on  getting  up  at  such 
unearthly  hours  and  coming  and  saying,  in 
the  most  cheerful  manner,  “  Tea-kettle  boil¬ 
ing,”  which  is  a  hint  for  me  to  get  up  and 
make  the  tea.  Plowever,  when  you  are  once 
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up  you  are  glad  to  be  out  in  the  lovely,  fresh 
morning  air. 

The  day  has  been  delightful.  E.  seems 
very  happy  ;  he  has  made  a  saw-buck  and 
dug  a  hole  to  sink  a  crock  to  keep  our  butter 
cool.  We  have  swung  the  hammock  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  where  I  can  have  a  lovely 
view  of  rapids  and  whirlpool.  The  tent  looks 
very  cosy,  with  the  white  iron  bedstead, 
bright  rugs,  and  table  covered  with  red  cloth. 
We  have  the  usual  mishaps  :  E.  spills  the 
tea  into  the  sugar,  wood  is  damp,  and  fire 
will  not  burn.  But  the  sun  shines  gloriously, 
the  bedding  out  on  the  young  cedars  is  dry  ; 
dinner  was  a  success  ;  we  have  been  down 
the  lane  and  found  enough  blackberries  for 
supper.  The  lane  was  all  glorious  with 
golden-rod.  Now  I  am  going  to  swing  in 
the  hammock  and  read  poetry,  being  well 
content  with  the  world. 


August  nth. 

This  morning,  while  sleeping  peacefully, 
I  was  awakened  by  E.  saying,  “Where  did 
you  put  the  bread?”  “In  the  cellar,”  I 
sleepily  answered.  “  Well,  it  is  gone,”  said 
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E.  in  doleful  accents.  By  this  time  I  was 
fully  awakened,  and  realized  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  calamity.  Hastily  donning 
the  despised  shirt  and  riding  breeches,  I 
went  forth  to  examine.  It  was  too  true  ; 
some  animal  had  pushed  off  the  cover  and 
taken  the  bread.  Not  having  a  cultivated 
taste,  he  had  left  the  butter.  E.  had  no 
breakfast  but  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  small  piece 
of  cake.  I  offered  him  some  cheese  and  a 
half  of  a  lemon,  but  he  gloomily  refused 
these  dainties.  He  has  gone  to  the  office, 
and  I  have  been  putting  the  tent  in  order, 
reading  a  little  poetry  and  Henley’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Brown’s  Poems.  Henley  is  a  good 
praiser  ;  he  whoops  it  up  gloriously.  Brown 
is  greater  than  Burns,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
or  Meredith. 

Some  people  think  I  am  a  fool.  The 
saying  “  Those  who  know  nothing  fear 
nothing”  has  been  applied  to  me.  E.  has 
been  obliged  to  go  to  town  to  try  some  cases 
in  the  evening,  and  I  am  left  at  The  Heights 
alone.  This,  I  suppose,  is  an  evidence  of 
folly.  To  remain  alone  in  a  house  is  one 
thing,  in  a  tent  another  ;  but  I  am  always 
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willing  to  take  chances.  People  are  afraid 
of  imaginary  terrors.  If  the  real  villain  or 
ghost  appeared,  I  should  be  as  big  a  coward 
as  any  one  ;  but  I  do  not  worry  until  they 
come,  and  I  am  not  always  looking  for  them. 
It  is  lonely— kind  of  creepy.  We  had  a  caller 
this  afternoon— a  dashing  old  buck  of  eighty, 
in  frock-coat  and  white  waistcoat.  I  could 
hear  him  expatiating  on  the  healthfulness 
and  other  advantages  of  this  spot.  We 
bought  the  land  from  his  family.  He  can 
walk  his  fifteen  miles  daily,  so  he  ought  to 
know  something  about  health.  I  must  get 
his  diet— probably  pork  and  pie,  with  no  hot- 
water  drinking,  or  one  meal  a  day,  or  nuts 
and  raw  fruit.  The  people  who  know  so 
much  about  diet  pass  away  early ;  they 
seldom  live  to  be  eighty. 

It  certainly  is  lonely  here  in  the  woods.  I 
have  read  somewhere  about  a  woman  who 
put  a  desperate  burglar  to  flight  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  It  begins  to  grow  dark  : 
shadows  flit  among  the  trees.  I  will  get  my 
scissors,  likewise  a  hat-pin,  and  sit  by  the 
fire  a  little  longer.  Strange  how  the  canvas 
walls  of  a  tent  seem  a  protection  !  You 
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enclose  a  little  span  with  flimsy  material  and 
it  feels  like  home. 

I  can  hear  E.  calling. 

August  1 2  th. 

It  rained  all  night,  but  the  tent  leaked 
very  little.  E.,  with  difficulty,  started  the 
fire  in  the  rain.  I  made  the  tea  with  an 
umbrella  over  my  head,  and  we  ate  breakfast 
in  the  tent  in  comparative  comfort.  Then 
E.  piled  some  stumps  on  the  fire  and  started 
for  the  office.  After  a  short  time  the  sun 
came  out.  I  stood  on  the  bank,  watching 
the  mist,  with  the  sun  shining  through,  and 
blown  up  out  of  the  canyon  by  the  wind. 
Everything  seems  full  of  gladness  ;  but  my 
enjoyment  is  short,  I  am  driven  into  the  tent 
by  the  rain.  Life  was  certainly  interesting 
to  primitive  man. 

I  can  readily  believe  the  story  of  the  time 
required  to  build  Cologne  Cathedral  by  the 
number  of  days  taken  in  building  the  barn. 
I  am  afraid  I  will  not  be  alive  when  it  is 
finished.  I  have  taken  my  sewing  out  on 
the  cliff  by  the  fire,  but  I  am  soon  driven 
in  by  the  rain. 

I  began  John  Inglesant  this  morning.  I 
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read  it  when  first  published,  but  the  author’s 
recent  death  and  the  high  praise  awarded 
the  book  by  the  Academy  aroused  my 
curiosity  to  read  it  again.  I  am  enjoying 
it  more  than  the  first  time.  How  delightful 
to  realize  that  there  are  some  pleasures  that 
increase  with  age  ! 

These  words  show  great  spiritual  insight  : 
“  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  any  value 
but  the  Divine  Light.  What  it  is  no  man 
can  tell  you  :  it  is  not  here  nor  there,  as 
men  shall  tell  you  ;  for  all  men  say  they 
have  it  who  are  ignorant  of  its  very  nature. 
Then  again,  you  are  not  placed  here  to 
reason,  but  to  obey.  Remember,  it  is  the 
very  seal  of  a  gentleman  to  obey.”  How 
strange  this  advice  seems  in  these  days  of 
rampant  individualism  and  the  casting  off 
of  authority  !  If  these  words  are  true, 
humanity  is  on  the  wrong  track. 

The  sun  is  shining  again.  I  will  go  out  to 
the  bank  with  my  book  and  read. 

There  sang  a  lusty  bird,  whose  throat  was  clear 
And  strong  with  elemental  cheer 

Till  very  heaven  seemed  lifted  with  the  joy, 
Whereat  my  soul  was  fain  to  slake  its  thirst, 

Intent  and  ravished  with  that  blest  employ. 

8 
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But  I  cannot  read  long.  In  vain  do  I  try 
to  keep  my  eyes  from  the  beauty  of  the 
storm-clouds  rolling  away  above  the  shining 
waters  of  the  rapids.  I  am  very  thankful 
for  this  experience  of  camp-life.  If  we  had 
built  the  house  at  once  I  would  have  missed 
all  this.  Although  I  try  to  see  as  much  of 
“  the  good  brown  earth  ”  as  possible  at  all 
times,  there  is  in  this  forced  intimacy  some¬ 
thing  I  would  never  get  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  unpleasant  in  some  respects,  and  I 
would  not  do  it  voluntarily— like  sorrow, 
which  we  all  shun  and  strive  to  put  aside, 
even  when  we  know  that  “  true  vision  comes 
with  sorrow.” 

I  would  like  to  have  been  the  “  first  who 
burst  ”  into  this  scene  of  beauty,  before  the 
days  of  tourists  and  advertisements,  when 
I  could  not  understand— 

Where  the  waters  glide  : 

Only  dimly  see  them 
Coldly  slipping  through 

Many  green-lipped  cavern  mouths, 

When  the  hills  are  blue. 

August  16  th. 

This  morning  was  chilly ;  but  the  rain 
was  over,  and  by  the  time  breakfast  was 
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ready  the  sun  was  shining.  Heaven  itself 
can  be  no  more  beautiful  than  these  morn¬ 
ings.  I  feel  so  full  of  energy.  Life  is  full 
of  delight.  I  am  awakened  by  the  song  of 
birds.  The  freshness  of  the  air,  the  cool 
bath,  and  the  stepping  directly  out  under 
the  blue  sky  makes  me  feel  it  is  a  joy  to  be 
alive.  While  E.  shaves  I  get  breakfast  out 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank.  This  is  certainly 
the  poetry  of  living  :  to  fry  bacon  and  make 
coffee,  conscious  all  the  time  of  the  wondrous 
panorama  of  wooded  banks,  green  river,  and 
blue  sky.  We  cook,  eat,  and  wash  dishes  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  midst  of  beauty.  Truly 
we  should  live  noble  lives.  I  am  entranced 
most  of  the  time  ;  all  the  sordidness  of  life 
seems  to  fall  away.  I  am  never  troubled  by 
the  thought  that  living  thus  I  am  turning 
my  back  on  the  battle  of  life,  for  I  know  too 
well  that  the  battle  has  to  be  fought  inside 
your  own  soul ;  and  until  self  is  conquered 
you  are  only  one  of  a  disorganized  mass, 
like  Ajax,  fighting  in  the  dark,  doing  more 
harm  than  good. 

Yesterday  I  was  full  of  evil  thoughts,  and 
the  morning  began  so  beautifully.  As  I 
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sat  in  my  deck-chair  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  bank  my  soul  was  so  gladdened  by  the 
view  and  the  book  I  was  reading — John 
Inglesant— that  I  could  not  help  praying  that 
Whirlpool  Heights  might  be  a  place  of 
spiritual  growth,  that  I  might  live  on  The 
Heights  in  truth ;  but  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  disgust  with  myself,  and  great  sad¬ 
ness.  I  did  not  sleep  well ;  about  eleven 
o’clock  I  got  up  and  walked  out  into  a 
glorified  world.  All  this  beauty  of  moon¬ 
light  on  tree  and  river  apparently  thrown 
away— at  least,  no  one  was  there  to  see.  This 
poem  of  Brown’s  came  to  me — 

God  on  chaos  drifting 

Sows  broadcast  all  His  stuff 

Lavish  enough  no  doubt ;  but  why  this  waste  ? 

The  answer : 

Joys  that  may  wait  for  centuries 
And  light  at  last  on  Socrates 
Or  on  the  frog  whose  eyes 
You  may  have  noticed  full  of  bright  surprise, 

Or  have  you  not  ?  Ah  !  then 
You  only  think  of  men, 

But  I  would  have  no  single  creature  miss 
One  possible  bliss, 

And  this 

Is  certain.  Never  be  afraid  : 

I  love  what  I  have  made. 
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This  may  not  be  true,  and  the  poetry  may 
be  faulty,  but  I  like  the  idea. 

E.  brought  my  writing-desk  out  of  the 
tent,  and  I  am  writing  in  the  shade  of  the 
talking  oak.  When  I  raise  my  eyes  I  gaze 
straight  into  the  windows  of  the  Dream 
House  of  grey  stone.  How  fair  it  is,  with  the 
ivy  and  purple  and  white  clematis  climbing 
around  the  little  porch  !  The  rambler  roses 
are  beautiful,  the  leaves  are  perfect — there 
are  no  insects  on  dream-roses ;  and  the 
mignonette  under  the  library  windows — truly 
it  is  giant  ! 

Finished  John  Inglesant.  From  the  nature 
of  the  hero  you  feel  as  if  he  ought  to  have 
found  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  saints,  but  in 
the  final  description  it  is  the  philosopher  who 
speaks,  not  the  man  who  has  seen  the 
heavenly  vision.  I  am  disappointed. 

The  hush  of  noon  :  insects  alone  are  busy. 
The  sun  is  strong  on  the  evergreens,  I  can 
smell  their  spicy  fragrance.  I  always  enjoy 
my  solitary  dinner,  eaten  daily  in  a  spot  of 
new  beauty.  The  dinners  are  simple,  but  the 
appetite  great.  I  wonder  if  I  will  ever  tire 
of  bacon  and  eggs,  cheese  and  jam.  I  love 
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to  take  my  tea  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
watch  the  sunlight  on  the  trees  far  below. 

I  have  read  to-day  Down  the  Orinoco 
in  a  Canoe,  by  S.  Perez  Triana,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Cunninghame  Graham 
which  to  me  is  the  best  part  of  the 
book,  although  the  author  writes  in  a 
simple,  natural  manner  not  without  charm. 
His  descriptions  of  the  meals,  and  the  rough¬ 
ing  it,  are  interesting.  I  have  also  read 
The  Food  of  the  Gods,  which  is  amusing, 
besides  making  me  think.  If  we  could  only 
have  the  right  kind  of  food  !  But  where  can 
we  find  it?  Humanity  may  sometime  realize 
what  is  meant  by  Christ,  the  living  Bread.  If 
we  eat  of  that  Bread  we  shall  never  hunger. 
A  great  truth  hidden  behind  the  symbol. 
True,  the  world  has  little  use  for  giants,  but 
whether  we  like  them  or  not  they  will  appear, 
and  all  are  forced  to  look  up. 

The  whole  day  has  been  beautiful  ;  only 
my  soup  was  not  a  success  owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  vegetables.  The  sun  is  just  going  down 
behind  the  trees.  The  shadows  are  beautiful, 
the  mist  in  the  Gorge  deep  blue.  I  am 
thankful  to  have  had  so  beautiful  a  day. 
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August  \C)th. 

This  morning  when  I  went  to  market  I 
felt  like  a  being  from  another  world.  It  is 
hard  to  realize,  down  here  in  the  quiet,  that 
the  world  is  still  going  on  in  the  same  old 
fashion,  with  bustle  and  buying  and  selling. 
When  I  came  home  I  was  so  hungry  I  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  my  dinner.  While  eating 
I  thought  of  Mr.  Iden  in  Amaryllis  at  the 
Fair.  He  never  ate  with  more  gusto.  His 
famous  meal  of  greens  and  potatoes  could 
not  have  given  more  pleasure  than  my  bacon 
and  eggs,  and  salad  of  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes.  When  I  reached  my  dessert  of 
blackberries  and  cake,  pleasure  was  still 
intense.  I  have  never  enjoyed  eating  like 
this.  After  I  washed  my  dishes  I  laid  in 
the  hammock  lazily  watching  the  ever- 
changing  view,  and  pretending  to  read 
Wordsworth.  It  is  now  about  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  I  am  alone.  I  do  not  like  it  : 
the  sky  is  very  black,  the  woods  are  dreary. 
There  is  no  use  whining.  I  might  have  gone 
into  town  and  spent  the  night ;  I  made  my 
choice.  It  is  raining  hard.  E.  will  have  an 
unpleasant  walk  of  over  two  miles  in  the 
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dark;  but  he  never  minds  little  things.  Iam 
very  lonely.  I  try  to  keep  my  spirits  up  by 
thinking  of  the  brave  deeds  of  Miss  Bird  and 
Miss  Kingsley ;  it  is  so  long  since  I  have 
read  their  books,  I  have  forgotten  what 
particular  terrors  they  braved,  but  know  they 
were  fierce.  To  add  to  my  dreadful  condi¬ 
tion  I  have  been  reading  Flcimmarion  the 
Unknown ,  but  still  I  think  I  can  control  my 
imagination..  Of  all  the  books  written  on 
this  subject  I  like  Myers  the  best.  He  views 
the  matter  from  such  a  lofty  standpoint — a 
nobleness  of  vision  and  purpose  rare — a  man 
born  to  be  loved. 


August  20 th. 

A  glorious  day  after  a  rainy  night.  The 
tent  leaked,  and  my  bed  was  wet.  I  had  to 
squirm  around  to  find  a  dry  place  to  sleep 
in,  but  finally  managed  to  find  one  between 
two  wet  places.  I  felt  like  an  isthmus.  In 
coming  home  last  night  E.  slipped  and 
rolled  down  a  ravine  :  his  clothes  showed  the 
result.  I  thought  he  did  not  seem  as  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  camp  life  as  usual  when  he 
came  in.  We  had  a  grand  dinner — fried 
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chicken,  baked  potatoes,  green  corn, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  blackberries,  and  cake. 
E.  said  the  chicken  was  as  fine  as  the  fried 
chicken  of  Old  Virginny — praise  could  go  no 
farther.  He  has  renewed  one  of  the  delights 
of  youth,  and  seems  to  take  much  pleasure  in 
his  huge  bonfire  of  leaves  and  all  kinds  of 
debris.  An  active  life  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  him,  and  he  never  reads  very  long  ; 
soon  he  will  be  working,  either  with  rake  or 
cutting  down  trees.  He  certainly  would  have 
made  a  grand  pioneer.  Our  modern  life  is 
all  too  tame  for  him. 

I  am  reading  Arnold’s  Literature  and 
Dogma.  How  flippant  it  seems  !  So  far 
from  the  great  questions,  the  great  issues  of 
life.  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
the  object  of  religion  is  conduct,  but  it  is 
only  a  part  of  religion.  There  is  the  satisfy¬ 
ing  of  desire,  the  knowledge  that  “  God’s 
greatness  flows  around  our  incompleteness, 
round  our  restlessness  His  rest.”  The 
object  of  religion  is  much  more  than  conduct. 
I  should  say  it  was  the  union  with  God.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  there  is  a  new 
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attitude  towards  religion.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  that  it  is  natural  power,  a  cosmic  force, 
like  electricity — a  power  we  can  develop  and 
use  to  help  us  in  our  spiritual  life,  the  same 
as  we  can  use  the  other  in  furnishing  material 
comforts.  As  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our 
material  world,  so  God  is  the  spiritual 
magnet,  always  striving  to  draw  all  men  to 
Him.  Christianity  is  the  best  witness  to  the 
truth  of  religion,  but  not  the  whole.  We 
now  see  “  through  a  glass  darkly,”  but  we  are 
given  a  promise  of  clear  vision.  In  the 
Preface  Arnold  laments  that  the  working 
classes  are  being  led  by  Bradlaugh.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  better  to  be  led  by 
Bradlaugh  than  by  Arnold  the  fastidious.  In 
one  case  you  would  be  starving  and  know  it ; 
in  the  other  you  could  starve  and  die  and  not 
find  it  out. 


August  2  T,rd. 

Yesterday  a  dear  friend  spent  the  day  with 
me.  I  can  never  have  a  more  perfect  day. 
The  sky  seemed  more  blue  than  usual,  the 
water  sang  its  sweetest,  the  flowers  bloomed 
in  the  sunshine,  all  was  as  it  should  be.  We 
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had  our  lunch  in  the  most  beautiful  spot 
underneath  the  evergreens,  looking  down 
the  bank  into  the  water.  I  do  not  think  my 
friend  knew  what  she  was  eating,  she  was 
so  enraptured  by  the  beauty  of  Whirlpool 
Heights.  We  wandered  from  point  to  point, 
each  more  beautiful  than  the  last.  Finally 
we  sat  down  and  I  read  her  a  portion  of 
this  journal.  While  doing  so  E.  came.  “A 
new  reading  from  Homer  and  Mrs.  C.  still 
lives.”  I  do  not  like  E.  when  he  attempts 
to  be  funny.  Mrs.  C.  was  kind  enough  to 
say  she  enjoyed  it,  but  there  was  an 
incredulous  smile  on  E.’s  face  not  pleasant 
to  see.  He  left  us  alone  the  rest  of  the  time. 
One  good  thing  about  E.  is  that  he  knows 
when  he  is  not  wanted. 

Again  I  was  left  alone  in  the  evening,  but 
I  did  not  mind.  The  memory  of  the 
delightful  day  was  with  me.  My  friend  was 
close — not  far  away.  The  sunset — great 
banners  of  saffron  and  pink  against  a  delicate 
blue  sky — filled  me  with  rapture,  for  my 
friend  saw  it  with  me,  although  I  could  not 
see  her.  The  time  did  not  seem  long  until 
E.  came, 
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August  25  th. 

It  seems  rather  monotonous  to  write  down 
day  after  day  what  you  were  doing  when  you 
generally  do  about  the  same  things,  but  I 
always  begin  the  day  thinking  I  will  have 
some  wonderful  event  to  chronicle,  and  so 
I  have,  for  surely  this  pageant  of  summer  I 
am  privileged  to  see  and  enjoy  is  wonderful. 
The  first  tourist  this  morning.  I  heard 
voices ;  I  was  alarmed,  but  there  was  no 
escape,  and  conscious  of  the  family  shirt  of 
blue  flannel,  I  went  forth.  A  man  and 
woman  in  faultless  travelling  get-up  were 
enjoying  the  view.  They  were  walking 
around  the  Whirlpool,  and  of  course  they 
did  not  realize  they  were  on  private  property. 
They  offered  me  a  box  of  fine  candy,  said 
we  had  the  most  beautiful  view  on  the  river. 
The  interruption  was  pleasant ;  possibly  the 
tourist  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  The 
day  has  been  spent  in  reading,  writing,  and 
working,  the  most  important  to  me  being 
the  boiling  of  rice  for  supper  over  the  camp 
fire.  The  men  have  dug  the  hole  for  the 
cistern  and  put  in  the  windows  in  stalls  and 
harness-room.  The  barn  is  certainly  a  lovely 
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little  building  ;  the  shingles  on  the  steep  roof 
of  red  cedar  will  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
green  paint. 

I  read  to-day  a  book  of  travels  in  Lapland, 
by  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  showing  the  practised 
writer.  Nothing  happens  of  any  importance. 
They  have  no  narrow  escapes  ;  the  mosquito 
is  their  worst  foe— and  such  mosquitoes  ! 
New  Jersey  is  proud  of  its  breed,  but  the 
mosquito  of  New  Jersey  is  not  in  it  with 
those  of  Lapland.  The  most  interesting 
thing  in  the  book  is  the  account  of  a  religious 
ceremony,  probably  some  pagan  rite,  the  full 
significance  of  which  is  forgotten,  like  the 
dancing  before  the  altar  in  Spain.  I  have 
finished  The  Vineyard,  by  John  Oliver 
Hobbes — a  pretty  good  novel.  She  is  fond 
of  studies  in  animalism.  Seldom  does  she 
present  any  other  quality  in  the  attraction 
between  the  sexes,  but  there  is  a  union  of 
the  intellect  and  one  of  the  soul. 

Began  The  Ring  and  the  Book.  I  can,  of 
course,  see  the  cleverness,  but  is  it  poetry? 
I  ask  E.,  but  as  usual  he  is  cautious  and 
will  not  commit  himself.  Much  of  it  leaves 
me  as  cold  aS  the  catalogue  of  trades  in 
Whitman . 
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August  27 th. 

Bought  chickens,  eggs,  cucumbers,  green 
com,  and  tomatoes  in  the  market  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Dinner  by  myself  as  usual.  The 
Whirlpool  at  noon  was  like  burnished  glass, 
it  was  so  smooth  under  the  bright  sunlight. 
Callers  this  afternoon  in  a  swell  trap,  which 
seemed  a  little  out  of  place  in  the  wilderness. 
They  were  enthusiastic  over  the  camp,  and 
were  filled  with  a  wild  desire  to  come  and 
do  likewise.  A  shower  drove  us  into  the 
tent ;  we  had  tea,  and  they  even  said  they 
did  not  mind  condensed  milk— in  fact,  pre¬ 
ferred  it;  politeness  could  go  no  farther. 
After  they  were  gone  I  lay  down  in  the  tent 
and  had  a  lovely  sleep.  I  would  waken  now 
and  then  and  watch  the  sunlight  on  the  trees 
and  bushes.  The  'mist  has  grown  bluer 
daily  in  the  Gorge.  I  am  convinced  that 
much  of  the  pleasure  in  this  life  is  due  to 
getting  right  down  to  primitive  things  ;  for 
instance,  you  are  hungry  ;  there  is  no  way 
for  you  to  satisfy  this  hunger  but  by  cooking 
your  dinner  ;  naturally  you  take  an  interest 
in  the  process.  If  we  are  not  obliged  to  work 
few  of  us  will  take  enough  exercise  to  be 
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well.  I  know  all  the  arguments  about  the 
delight  in  work,  and  that  the  best  work  is 
done  without  any  hope  of  reward.  Physical 
labour  is  a  different  thing  ;  man  is  always 
trying  to  get  the  other  fellow  to  do  it  for 
him.  The  body  must  be  well  before  we 
can  enjoy.  The  delight  does  not  come  only 
through  luxury.  We  read  that  labour  is  a 
curse,  but  “  God  in  cursing  gives  better  gifts 
than  men  in  benediction.”  It  is  gently 
raining,  and  I  must  cook  my  dinner  over 
a  camp  fire.  It  is  soon  started.  I  cook  with 
difficulty  some  Lyonnaise  potatoes,  warm  up 
some  succotash,  and  with  cold  fried  chicken, 
peaches,  and  cake  have  a  good  dinner,  which 
I  am  sure  I  enjoy  better  than  if  it  were 
brought  to  me. 

I  try  to  persuade  myself  that  I  can  eat 
out  on  the  bank,  but  I  am  driven  into  the 
tent. 

Now  I  am  clothed  in  the  garments  of 
civilization  and  sitting  on  the  bank  prepared 
to  enjoy  my  book,  which  is  a  work  on  Dante, 
showing  his  influence  on  English  poets  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  The  author  admits 
that  this  tracing  of  parallels  is  rather 
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dangerous,  but  he  thinks  he  avoids  the  pit- 
falls  of  other  writers  on  this  same  subject. 
Of  course  their  parallels  are  not  his  parallels. 
I  am  surprised  to  read  that  Shelley  assimi¬ 
lated  the  works  of  Dante  more  than  any  other 
English  poet.  In  my  mind  I  contrast  this 
theory  of  parallels  with  Yeats’s  theory  of  a 
universal  source  from  which  all  poets  are 
fed,  the  poems  coming  in  the  language  of 
symbols.  “  If  Realities  will  sing,  and 
nothing  else  will,”  they  may  come  to  each 
poet ;  and  naturally  they  will  use  the  same 
symbols,  for  these  are  the  universal  language 
of  Realities.  It  does  not  follow,  because 
Patmore  writes  of  Divine  love  the  same  as 
Crashaw,  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  latter’s 
poems,  but  his  soul  was  fed  from  the  same 
source.  The  doctrine  of  Love,  the  great 
principle  of  life,  streaming  from  God  and 
filling  the  universe,  is  one  of  those  Realities  ; 
and  when  Shelley  sings  that  it  is — 

Like  the  wide  heaven,  the  all-sustaining  air, 

It  makes  the  reptile  equal  with  the  god, 

it  is  not  that  he  was  familiar  with  Dante, 
but  both  were  poets  who  saw  deeply  into 
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Divine  Love  and  arrived  at  the  same  truths. 
When  I  read  that  Henley’s  lines,  “  I  am 
the  master  of  my  fate,”  were  inspired  by 
Tennyson’s  “  For  man  is  man  and  master 
of  his  fate,”  I  said,  “Shucks,  Yeats  !  theory 
is  true  :  Henley  would  have  written  those 
lines  if  he  had  never  heard  of  Tennyson.” 

August  3 1st. 

E.  said  there  was  a  squirrel  on  top  of  the 
tent.  He  did  not  waken  me  for  fear  I  would 
be  cross.  How  absurd  !  as  if  any  one  would 
be  cross  under  those  circumstances — a  very 
different  thing  from  being  awakened  because 
it  is  time  to  get  up  and  get  breakfast.  Again 
did  the  bread  disappear.  I  had  neglected 
to  put  on  a  heavy  enough  weight.  E.  was 
the  one  that  was  cross.  I  suppose  he 
thought  he  was  justified  as  he  was  hungry. 
I  boiled  some  eggs,  fried  chicken  and 
potatoes  ;  some  biscuits  and  cake  helped  out 
the  meal.  He  was  quite  charming  when  it 
was  finished,  and  grunted  good-bye  amiably. 
He  made  me  a  kitchen-table  yesterday.  He 
asked  me  how  many  feet  in  height  I  wanted 
it  :  I  told  him  in  a  confident  manner.  Of 
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course  it  is  too  high,  but  I  dare  not  complain, 
as  he  measured  it  very  carefully.  The  table 
is  nailed  to  a  cedar-tree  and  commands  a 
lovely  view.  What  matter  if  it  is  too  high? 
I  can  stand  on  a  stump  and  wash  dishes. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  rainy  night.  I 
hope  I  will  get  my  supper  cooked  before  the 
storm  comes.  I  am  stewing  onions  and 
tomatoes  together  :  it  tastes  better  than  it 
sounds.  We  have  eaten  all  our  meals  but 
one  in  the  open  air  for  two  weeks.  I  would 
say  life  had  been  perfect  but  for  the  poison 
ivy.  I  have  always  scorned  people  who  were 
afraid  of  it,  but  I  am  a  victim  at  last.  A 
strange  thing  that  so  beautiful  a  vine  should 
have  such  vicious  tendencies.  Lemon-juice 
allays  the  irritation  for  a  time.  When  I 
complain  E.  always  tells  me  in  a  flippant 
manner  to  go  and  lemonade  my  legs.  If 
I  could  only  keep  them  in  cold  storage  they 
would  be  all  right,  but  that  is  hardly  prac¬ 
ticable.  I  have  been  for  a  little  walk  and 
found  a  variety  of  milkweed  I  never  saw 
before.  The  flowers  were  pink  like  the  one 
I  am  familiar  with,  but  they  drooped  and 
hung  down  the  stalk.  They  were  filled  with 
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bees,  murmuring  for  hours  in  milkweed  bells 
instead  of  foxglove  like  those  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  sonnet.  I  have  been  standing  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  Evergreen  Point  :  the  view 
from  there  is  soothing  ;  you  look  down  into 
infinite  shades  of  green  :  you  can  see  nothing 
else  but  sky. 

September  1st. 

Our  unseen  foe  who  robs  us  of  our  bread 
has  extended  his  observations.  He  found 
some  succotash  which  was  left  from  yester¬ 
day’s  dinner  on  my  kitchen  table  ;  devoured 
that,  then  went  to  my  dining-room  table  and 
ate  the  cheese,  marmalade,  and  sandwiches. 
What  a  fine  scent  he  must  have,  as  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  left  anything  on  the 
tables.  He  is  discriminating — potatoes  do 
not  tempt  him,  nor  pearline.  E.  has  com¬ 
menced  thinning  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Driveway.  Life  is  for  him  one  constant 
bonfire,  thus  realizing  one  of  childhood’s 
dreams  :  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  have  lost 
its  charm.  When  we  have  visitors  they 
always  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  views, 
but  the  banks,  with  their  infinite  variety  of 
foliage  and  beauty  of  tree  forms,  escape 
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notice.  ,The  delicacy  is  lost  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  beauty. 

I  suppose  it  has  been  well  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  race  that  most  people  dislike 
anything  unusual  in  their  fellow-men,  yet 
those  who  rebel  against  conventionality  make 
progress  possible.  It  is  natural  when  you 
are  .firmly  convinced  of  the  beauty  of  your 
mode  of  life  to  try  and  convince  others.  I 
would  like  to  do  this  at  Whirlpool  Heights. 
To  live  apart  from  the  bustle  and  the  trivial 
amusements  for  a  while  surely  is  good.  I 
think  it  is  well  to  live  entirely  alone  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time  and  give  your  soul  a  chance 
to  grow.  While  I  am  fond  of  seeing  people, 
I  am  always  glad  to  come  back  to  “my 
silence,  which  ever  waits  for  me,”  as  for  all. 

My  silence,  life  returns  to  thee 
In  all  the  pauses  of  her  breath. 

Hush  back  to  rest  the  melody 
That  out  of  thee  awakeneth 

And  thou,  wake,  ever  wake  for  me. 

Full,  full  is  life  in  hidden  places, 

For  thou  art  silence  unto  me  ; 

Full,  full  is  thought  in  endless  spaces, 

Full  is  my  life.  A  silent  sea 

Lies  round  all  shores  with  long  embraces. 
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I  read  yesterday  a  volume  of  short  stories, 
Under  the  Skylight,  by  Henry  E.  Fuller. 
The  book  shows  clever  observation  of  some 
phases  of  American  life.  Can  it  be  true  that 
always  with  success  we  lower  our  ideals  ?  I 
cannot  ^believe  it  :  only  when  the  ideals  are 
crude  and  faulty  is  this  so. 

E.  and  I  walked  over  to  see  Dolly.  She 
is  on  a  farm  just  back  of  The  Heights. 
We  went  down  through  a  beautiful  ravine 
filled  with  magnificent  trees.  The  first  signs 
of  autumn— the  sumach  occasionally  shows  a 
leaf  of  vivid  red,  and  the  beeches  are  faintly 
tinged  with  yellow’.  E.  found  Dolly  all  right, 
but  could  not  find  the  spring.  Dolly,  evi¬ 
dently  thinking  he  knew  very  little,  tossed 
her  head  and  disappeared  over  the  side  of 
the  ravine.  E.  followed,  and  found  her 
drinking  out  of  the  spring  with  a  proud  air. 
I  went  on  into  the  farmhouse.  I  entered 
through  the  kitchen,  bu,t  was  speedily  ushered 
into  the  parlour.  I  was  long  enough  in  the 
kitchen  to  discover  a  lovely  antique  corner- 
cupboard,  probably  the  loveliest  thing  in  the 
house,  as  the  other  rooms  were  filled  with 
comfortable  modern  things,  designed  and 
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turned  out  in  thousands  at  Grand  Rapids. 
How  sad  it  is  that  when  we  have  money 
we  cannot  buy  as  beautiful  things  as  even  the 
poorest  of  our  ancestors  had  in  their  kitchens . 
The  man  behind  saw,  chisel,  and  plane  has 
the  opportunity  to  produce  beauty.  The  man 
behind  the  modern  machine  has  lost  his 
birthright — sold  it  for  comfort,  the  modern 
goddess  whom  we  all  worship  :  he  has 
become  a  part  of  the  machine.  To  have 
gas  and  water  connections  and  steam  heat 
through  to  the  top  is  more  than  beauty.  As 
I  left  to  come  home  I  passed  the  yard 
in  front  of  the  house ;  it  was  filled  with 
flowers— petunias,  asters,  marigolds,  and 
nasturtiums.  The  love  of  beauty  was  not 
dead. 

I  remember  reading  when  I  was  a  child 
some  kind  of  a  ditty  about  God  might  have 
made  the  earth  without  a  flower  at  all.  Now 
we  know  He  could  not.  While  “  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows  may  bring  thoughts  that  do 
lie  too  deep  for  tears,”  there  is  a  utilitarian 
side  as  well,  and  flowers,  bees,  and  butter¬ 
flies  are  as  necessary  in  the  scheme  of  things 
as  the  sun. 
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When  we  reached  home  the  men  were 
leaving  the  barn;  ‘it  was  finished. 

September  \th. 

At  night.  Alone  in  the  barn  for  the  first 
time.  E.  has  gone  to  a  meeting  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Board,  and  I  feel  a  little  safer  inside. 
I  have  found  a  corner  in  one  of  the  stalls 
where  some  furniture  is  stored,  and  I  have 
ensconced  myself  on  a  sofa,  with  a  lamp  on 
a  hamper  beside  me.  The  barn  is  neat  and 
clean.  I  have  swept  it  out  and  can  imagine 
how  it  will  look  when  I  have  arranged  beds, 
tables,  chairs,  and  candlesticks,  to  say  nothing 
of  books  and  pictures.  A  lonesome  spell 
to-day  ;  this  is  a  camp,  not  a  home.  This  is 
all  nonsense.  I  have  had  these  spells  even 
when  surrounded  with  all  the  responsibilities 
of  housekeeping,  with  two  maids  and  in¬ 
numerable  cows  and  cats. 


September  $th. 

All  the  low  spirits  have  gone,  folded  their 
tents  like  the  Arab,  and  stolen  away  during 
sleep.  Life  and  the  world  is  radiant  with 
blue  sky  and  an  air  like  champagne.  A  little 
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chilly  in  the  early  morning  ;  so  much  so  that 
I  built  a  large  camp  fire  and  sat  beside  it 
for  my  morning  read.  I  will  just  remark 
that  E.  did  not  think  it  cold  in  the  least.  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registers  zero,  he  will  sit  calmly 
protesting  that  in  this  sheltered  spot  the  air 
is  as  balmy  as  June.  E.  is  a  person  of 
strong  convictions,  to  put  it  mildly.  I  was 
cold  and  admitted  it.  Again  did  I  see  that 
look  of  calm  superiority  which  would  be  hard 
to  bear  if  I  were  sensitive.  Amaryllis  and 
her  mother  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Iden’s 
aspersions,  and  used  to  eat  broiled  herring 
for  tea  in  spite  of  his  snorts  of  contempt.  I 
have  always  admired  their  spirit,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  imitate  them  in  the  matter  of 
onions — E.’s  pet  aversion.  I  did  not  sit  by 
the  fire  very  long,  for  the  sun  was  rapidly 
dispersing  the  clouds,  and  filling  everything 
with  life  and  energy,  myself  included.  It 
was  strange  it  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  : 
it  must  be  the  air.  E.  may  be  right  about 
the  Whirlpool  Heights. 

There  was  plenty  of  outlet  for  my  energy 
— the  barn  to  clean.  With  a  new  mop, 
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plenty  of  water,  and  a  short  dress,  soon  I 
was  full  of  the  joy  of  cleaning  the  new  floor. 
I  sang  at  my  work  something  about  a  book 
of  verses  underneath  the  bough,  “  And  thou 
beside  me  in  the  wilderness.”  Omar  speaks 
as  though  his  wants  were  little  here  below. 
With  a  “  thou  ”  beside  me  in  the  wilderness 
I  could  get  along  with  almost  anything. 
After  the  floor  was  cleaned  to  my  satisfaction 
I  looked  around  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
There  were  the  windows  :  but  I  hesitated. 
I  had  never  cleaned  windows.  I  had  an 
idea  that  it  required  more  science  than  I 
possessed,  but  I  had  read  that  the  veriest  tyro 
with  “  Bon  Ami  ”  could  clean  anything,  from 
the  most  delicate  jewellery  to  Augean  stables. 
Such  is  my  respect  for  the  printed  word 
that  I  determined  to  try.  I  followed  direc¬ 
tions,  covered  the  windows  with  flowing  lines 
of  “  Bon  Ami  ”  mixed  with  water,  which  made 
me  think  of  Aubrey  Beardsley’s  pictures. 
Then  I  sat  down  with  the  last  Academy ,  to 
wait  for  them  to  dry,  still  following  the 
directions— all  but  the  Academy .  It  did  not 
say  how  long  I  was  to  wait.  I  read  about 
Watts’  pictures,  Brahms’  music,  George 
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Peele’s  plays,  Madame  De  Stael  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant,  Tolstoi’s  views  on  something 
— by  that  time  I  thought  the  “  Bon  Ami  ” 
would  be  dry.  Now  came  the  polishing  :  my 
heart  trembled.  I  had  become  interested  in 
my  work,  and  desired  those  windows  to  look  as 
though  they  had  been  cleaned  by  an  expert. 
The  result  was  magnificent.  Even  with  the 
afternoon  sun  streaming  in  they  were  peer¬ 
less.  I  am  growing  conceited.  All  this  talk 
about  skilled  labour  is  misleading.  I  began 
to  feel  that  I  could  do  anything.  My  work 
had  made  me  hungry.  There  was  no  bacon 
and  eggs,  but  there  was  a  cauliflower.  I 
cooked  it ;  and  with  cucumbers,  apple-sauce, 
cake,  peaches,  bread,  and  tea  made  a  dinner 
without  much  style  :  but  I  was  hungry  and  it 
sufficed.  Unless  the  body  is  well  you  cannot 
take  pleasure  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  or 
intellect ;  hence  you  see  the  pleasure  Lord 
Dunraven  took  lying  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
covered  with  snow,  with  his  feet  in  a  rattle¬ 
snakes’  den,  waiting  to  shoot  something.  It 
was  not  for  the  game,  but  for  the  appetite, 
so  that  he  could  eat  salt  pork  cooked  on  a 
stick  before  a  camp  fire.  E.  says  this 
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account  of  the  great  lord’s  prowess  is  slightly 
inaccurate ;  but  E .  is  captious  and  takes 
great  stock  in  accuracy.  He  has  never  read 
The  Gentle  Art  of  Lying.  I  am  not  sure 
he  would  be  any  different  if  he  had.  All 
do  not  have  the  same  gifts. 

I  am  reading  some  lectures  on  “  The 
Progress  of  Hellenism  in  Alexander’s 
Empire,”  delivered  at  the  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity.  I  wonder  what  Chicago  at  large 
thought  of  Mahaffy.  There  is  a  freshness 
in  the  West,  a  manner  of  looking  at  things 
from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view  that  is 
bound  in  time  to  have  great  results.  As 
one  of  its  citizens  remarked,  “  When  Chicago 
takes  up  culture  it  will  make  it  hum.”  But 
when  Prof.  Mahaffy  said,  “That  silly  feeling 
which  has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world, 
that  the  existing  Government  is  to  blame  for 
all  misfortunes,  and  that  any  change  of 
Government  or  of  laws  may  bring  with  it 
new  times  and  a  recovery  of  property,”  it 
was  well  his  pupils  were  not  friends  of 
Hennessy,  or  did  not  come  from  Archery 
Road  during  a  presidential  campaign. 
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September  nth. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  rain  on  the  tent. 
It  was  very  dark;  I  could  hear  E.  taking 
his  bath  and  trying  to  find  his  clothes.  I 
dozed  off,  and  when  I  again  awakened  I 
could  hear  nothing.  Becoming  alarmed, 
I  hastily  dressed,  put  on  the  riding  breeches, 
ran  to  the  barn  through  the  rain,  and  found 
E.  calmly  reading.  It  was  only  five  o’clock. 
I  was  surprised  when  he  did  not  wish  to  eat 
out  on  the  bank.  I  made  tea  with  the  alcohol 
lamp,  and  we  had  our  first  meal  in  the  barn. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  camp  life  is  that  of 
getting  out  of  food.  Amy  came  in  last 
evening,  saying,  “  I  am  dreadfully  hungry 
and  would  like  some  bacon  and  eggs.”  My 
heart  sank  ;  the  larder  was  nearly  empty. 
Bacon  and  eggs  disappear  like  the  mist  before 
the  sun.  But  I  remembered  the  host  in 
Boccaccio  who  welcomed  his  guests  so  cor¬ 
dially  when  he  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  killed 
his  pet  falcon  and  laid  it  before  his  mistress— 
of  course  he  cooked  it  first.  I  endeavoured 
to  imitate  his  brave  example— that  is,  the 
smile ;  I  had  no  falcon.  Virtue  was  re¬ 
warded  ;  we  had  a  lovely  supper,  with  plenty 
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of  bacon.  E.  seemed  to  like  jam,  and  filled 
up  on  that. 

I  was  so  glad  Amy  could  see  The  Heights 
on  one  of  the  white  nights.  The  rapids  are 
no  more  beautiful  by  moonlight ;  but  the 
Whirlpool,  with  its  dark  green  water  shim¬ 
mering  and  sparkling  with  silver  light,  is 
worth  living  to  see.  We  sat  by  the  camp  fire, 
gazing  at  the  beauty  until  late. 

“  With  freedom,  flowers,  books,  and  the 
moon  who  could  not  be  perfectly  happy?” 
And  I  had  a  friend  beside  me. 

September  12th. 

E .  has  gone  to  town  to  attend  a  regimental 
meeting,  leaving  me  securely  locked  in  the 
barn.  I  hear  the  last  car  going  by.  I  am 
alone  in  the  woods  with  not  a  soul  even 
“  within  hollerin’  distance  ”  ;  but  it  is  full 
moon,  and  the  woods  are  full  of  the  magical 
light  which  glorifies  even  sordid  things.  The 
beauty  of  trees,  banks,  and  whirlpool  it  is 
impossible  to  describe. 

Friends  came  from  town  and  lunched  with 
me  ;  they  brought  baskets  filled  with  cake, 
green  corn,  and  delicate  pink  tomatoes.  We 
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ate  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  chestnut,  where 
we  could  see  the  sunlight  glimmering  through 
the  trees,  turning  the  water  to  silver  far 
below.  All  admitted  it  was  the  poetry  of 
eating.  Leaves  are  beginning  to  turn  ;  they 
have  a  touch  of  scarlet,  then  pale  yellow, 
showing  vividly  against  a  background  of  the 
deep  green  cedar.  I  cannot  bear  to  go  away 
for  an  hour,  fearing  I  shall  miss  some  beauty. 
Morning,  evening,  always,  this  magnificent 
panorama,  ever  changing,  ever  new.  I  thank 
God  daily  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  the 
midst  of  it.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe— 

We  are  in  a  world  of  woe 

On  such  an  earth  as  this. 

The  meaning,  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  I 
ask.  Surely  it  is  that  the  soul  and  mind 
of  man  can  perceive  it  and  realize  that 
“  he  is  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  Eternal 
things.” 

I  finished  another  book  by  Fuller,  The 
Cliff  Dwellers.  When  I  am  reading  I  say, 
“  How  clever  !  ”  but  it  soon  grows  tiresome, 
like  Zola.  The  author  lacks  the  gift  of 
selection.  You  do  not  make  a  thing  clear  by 
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telling  all  about  it,  you  must  seize  upon  the 
salient  points.  To  say  that  a  man  drew  his 
fingers  along  a  tortoiseshell  comb  does  not 
help  you  to  see  the  man,  only  the  comb. 
You  cannot  paint  a  thing  as  it  is,  only  as 
you  see  it. 

I  am  going  to  sleep  upstairs  in  the 
barn  with  the  moonlight  streaming  in 
through  the  big  windows.  Not  a  sound  can 
I  hear  but  the  murmur  of  the  rapids.  The 
night  air  is  laden  with  perfume,  and  the 
sheets  are  scented  with  lavender.  My  quiet 
is  broken  by  some  rifle  shots,  and  a  dog 
barking.  Some  men  are  coon-hunting.  I 
cannot  sleep,  and  sit  by  the  window,  gazing 
into  fairyland. 

E.  came  home  about  twelve.  He  had 
met  the  hunters  with  two  lovely  coons.  I 
am  sorry  ;  such  sport  they  have  had,  running 
up  and  down  the  banks  in  the  moonlight, 
and  stealing  corn  :  all  the  delights  of  coon 
life  are  ended  for  them.  E.  asked  me  if  I 
were  frightened.  Such  a  silly  question.  As 
if  I  would  be  fool  enough  to  be  alarmed  at 
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men  with  a  barking  dog  and  firing  a  rifle. 
If  I  had  known  they  were  so  near,  I  would 
have  gone  out  and  told  them  not  to  shoot  any 
of  our  coons. 

I  did  not  sleep  in  the  barn  after  all,  but 
went  out  with  E.  into  the  tent  and  slept 
beautifully.  I  suppose  I  must  be  like  some 
savage  ancestor— rather  remain  alone  in  the 
woods  than  sleep  in  town  ;  prefer  to  cook 
my  dinner  over  a  camp  fire  rather  than 
to  having  it  cooked  for  me.  Some  poetry, 
bacon  and  eggs,  and  a  wigwam  is  all 
I  desire. 

The  first  thing  I  heard  this  morning  was 
the  chattering  of  squirrels  mingled  with  the 
song  of  birds.  They  were  not  singing  with 
the  joyful  ardour  of  spring,  but  evidently 
discussing  ways  and  means,  and  where  it 
was  best  to  spend  the  winter.  E.,  coming 
from  the  spring,  informed  me  that  it  was  time 
to  get  up,  and  that  I  had  forgotten  to  cover 
up  my  cellar.  Fortunately  there  were  two 
loaves  of  bread,  and  the  mysterious  animal 
had  taken  only  one. 

E.  usually  eats  bread,  cheese,  and  jam 
for  breakfast,  but  I,  feeling  in  very  good 
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humour,  cooked  bacon  and  eggs.  There  is 
not  much  use  trying  to  please  him  by  cook¬ 
ing  ;  for  when  I,  expecting  some  commenda¬ 
tion  for  my  efforts,  inquired  if  he  did  not  like 
his  breakfast,  he  replied,  “  Oh,  yes ;  but 
bread  and  cheese  make  a  good  enough 
breakfast  when  you  are  in  camp.”  Now 
what  would  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  make 
of  a  man  so  insensible  to  all  the  culinary  art  ? 
Even  that  well-known  recipe  for  conquer¬ 
ing  the  obdurate  masculine  heart— always 
greet  your  husband  with  a  smile— has  been 
tried  by  me,  but  not  with  the  success 
prophesied  by  those  wiseacres.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  said,  “  I  wish  you  would  stop  grin¬ 
ning  at  me  like  a  fool  !  ”  Now  my  last  prop 
is  gone,  or  rather,  went  years  ago.  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  whether  I  please  or  not,  and 
find  it  works  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate 
directions  from  the  Journal.  Happy  the 
woman  who  does  not  spend  most  of  her  time 
in  ineffectual  efforts  to  please  husband,  son, 
or  brother.  Because  a  thing  would  please 
us,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  please 
them.  A  woman  would  pretend  to  be 
pleased,  even  if  she  were  not.  In  my  salad 
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days,  when  Mrs.  Browning  was  a  light  to 
my  path,  I  used  to  read  these  lines— 

We  sew,  sew,  prick  our  fingers,  dull  our  sight, 
Producing  what  ?  A  pair  of  slippers,  sir, 

To  put  on  when  you’re  weary,  or  a  stool 
To  stumble  over,  and  vex  you — “  Curse  that  stool  !  ” 

Mrs.  Browning  had  a  weakness  for  mediums, 
but  she  was  clear-sighted  in  regard  to  men. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  idea  that— 

Man’s  love  is  of  man’s  life  a  thing  apart ; 

’Tis  woman’s  whole  existence, 

as  the  damage  done  by  the  sentimental 
education  of  women.  Love  is  not  really  a 
woman’s  whole  existence,  but  she  thinks  it 
ought  to  be,  and  novels,  many  of  them,  en¬ 
courage  that  view.  While  I  think  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  goes  a  little  too  far  when  she 
says  she  would  give  every  girl  of  eighteen 
Tom  Jones  to  read,  I  think  a  little  more 
knowledge  as  to  the  real  animal  man  would 
do  no  harm  ;  at  least,  they  would  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  men  need  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  coddling.  It  isn’t  good  for  them, 
even  when  they  like  it.  I  often  think  of  that 
beautiful  allegory  of  Olive  Schreiner’s,  in 
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which  men  and  women  looked  into  each 
other’s  eyes  and  were  not  afraid.  Every 
woman  should  help  to  make  this  possible, 
then  we  would  see  something  beside  the  lust 
of  the  body,  and  men  would  no  longer  be 
afraid  of  the  thirst  for  conquest,  for  whether 
it  is  true  or  not  that  “  he  travels  the  fastest 
who  travels  alone,”  it  certainly  is  true  that 
“  the  light,  light  love  has  wings  to  fly  at  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  bond.” 

My  breakfast  of  peaches  and  water  did 
not  satisfy,  and  after  E.  had  gone  to  the 
office  I  made  some  coffee.  E.  does  not  like 
it,  consequently  does  not  approve  of  my 
drinking  it ;  so  rather  than  face  his  look  of 
contempt  for  one  so  enslaved  to  fleshly  lusts 
as  to  drink  something  which  she  knows  she 
is  better  without,  I  wait  until  he  has  grunted 
“Good-bye,”  and  then  hie  to  my  unholy  revel. 
But  like  most  revels,  this  one  did  not  pan  out 
quite  as  delectably  as  I  had  dreamed,  not 
from  the  sense  of  sin,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
use  condensed  milk  instead  of  cream.  How 
I  wished  I  had  been  one  of  those  remarkably 
healthy  babies  who  have  been  brought  up 
on  it  and  prefer  it,  even  in  old  age,  when 
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they  might  have  cream— see  advertisement, 
and  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  cow,  carrying 
truth  in  every  line. 

After  the  revel,  naturally  workaday  life 
looked  tame,  so  I  selected  the  hammock  with 
the  best  view  and  a  book,  to  recover  from 
my  dissipation.  It  did  not  take  long;  it 
was  such  a  glorious  morning  that  washing 
dishes  and  making  beds  in  that  atmosphere 
was  a  delight. 

Earth’s  crammed  with  heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God. 

While  I  have  not  much  confidence  in 
the  Journal  in  regard  to  the  subjugation  of 
men,  it  is  an  authority  on  soup.  I  had  read 
a  recipe  for  potato  soup  without  milk,  and 
I  determined  to  try  it  over  the  camp  fire. 
I  cut  up  my  potatoes  and  a  carrot  in  plenty 
of  water  and  let  them  cook  for  an  hour. 
During  this  time  I  retired  to  the  hammock 
with  my  book.  Soon  I  saw  the  clouds  grow¬ 
ing  black,  and  hastened  to  pick  up  books  and 
hammock,  and  get  inside  the  tent,  first  put¬ 
ting  a  log  on  the  fire.  The  rain  came  down 
in  torrents  ;  there  was  no  wind,  and  it  was 
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pleasant  in  the  tent.  I  sat  through  it  com¬ 
fortably,  thinking  of  my  soup  and  how  the 
fire  would  go  out.  When  the  rain  slackened 
I  prepared  to  have  a  look. 

Those  women  who  insist  that  women 
should  have  an  equal  voice  with  men  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  world  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  subject  of  clothes 
more  than  they  do.  Why  have  we  evoluted 
into  our  present  state  of  frills  and  chiffons? 
When,  in  an  emergency,  I  fall  back  on  E.’s 
clothes,  I  realize  my  inferiority.  In  the 
present  instance  I  refrained  from  donning  the 
riding  breeches,  but  a  blue  serge  coat  and 
cap  pulled  over  my  ears  felt  very  comfort¬ 
able.  The  fire  was  burning,  the  soup  sim¬ 
mering  gaily ;  it  was  time  to  put  in  the 
onions  ;  crouched  under  an  umbrella,  I  fried 
them  a  delicate  golden  brown.  The  recipe 
said  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  ;  I  used  half 
a  cup,  knowing  that  a  little  too  much  is  just 
enough.  I  put  in  some  celery,  salt,  a  dash 
of  red  pepper  (which  always  goes  in  with  a 
dash— black  and  white  are  more  sedate,  they 
go  in  with  a  pinch),  then  to  the  tent  to  wait 
results. 
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The  soup  was  superb.  I  lay  back  in  my 
deck  chair  in  silent  ecstasy.  It  was  food 
for  the  gods  in  very  truth.  I  hope  none  of 
the  disastrous  results  will  follow  as  in  Mr. 
Wells’  veracious  account. 

After  the  soup  the  tomato  salad,  again 
with  a  dash  of  red  pepper  ;  then  a  cake,  a 
delightful  compound  of  chocolate  and  other 
things  called  Pinoochie.  Life,  is  worth  living. 

September  13th. 

Although  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  it 
is  colder  in  the  barn  than  in  the  tent ;  a 
little  sunshine  on  the  canvas,  and  the  tent  is 
nice  and  warm. 

E.  brought  down  a  coal -oil  stove  yester¬ 
day,  and  a  tin  oven.  I  am  baking  some 
potatoes  with  much  interest,  as  I  have  never 
used  a  tin  oven  before.  As  the  oven  is  in 
the  barn  and  I  am  cooking  corn  at  the  camp 
fire,  getting  dinner  is  attended  with  much 
running  to  and  fro  ;  but  the  air  is  delight¬ 
ful.  The  sky  is  so  blue,  with  nice  fresh 
clouds  just  washed,  that  I  enjoy  every 
moment,  and  think  my  system  of  housekeep¬ 
ing  could  not  be  improved.  I  am  a  little 
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nervous  about  fire.  If  I  leave  my  coal-oil 
stove  I  am  afraid  I  will  burn  down  the  barn  ; 
if  I  leave  the  camp  fire  I  am  afraid  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  trees.  The  potatoes  take  just  fifty 
minutes  to  bake. 

It  is  too  cool  to  sit  outside,  and  I  am 
making  some  curtains  for  the  windows  in  the 
barn.  I  sit  and  sew  in  the  tent.  E.  is 
always  being  commended  for  his  industry  in 
cutting  down  trees.  I  have  never  denied 
E.  the  virtue  of  work.  In  my  opinion  he 
has  it  until  it  becomes  a  vice.  Then  people 
say,  “  He  always  had  you  to  encourage  him 
in  his  labours.”  I  smile  and  say,  “  Doubt¬ 
less  something  is  owing  to  my  influence 
this  is  when  E.  is  not  present. 

I  have  been  for  a  walk  along  the  river  as 
far  as  the  Whirlpool  Station  this  afternoon. 
The  wild  asters  are  beautiful  at  present, 
many  shades  of  lavender,  purple,  and  white. 
The  banks  are  covered  with  them.  I  saw  a 
maple  with  the  top  brilliant  red  and  the  rest 
still  green.  The  Virginia  creeper  is  crimson  ; 
autumn  is  here,  without  doubt. 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  Academy  the 
author  speaks  of  sin  as  an  offence  against 
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nature.  Surely  there  are  two  kinds  of  sins, 
those  against  nature  and  those  against 
society.  If  you  were  to  change  your  form 
of  society  many  sins  would  disappear.  The 
author  seems  to  think  we  will  improve  our 
present  conditions  so  that  pain,  accidents, 
and  mental  decay  will  be  obliterated,  and 
that  a  man’s  life  may  be  lengthened  in¬ 
definitely.  Sorrow  has  its  message.  Man 
has  been  made  what  he  is  by  pain  and 
suffering.  I  think  of  these  words,  “  Is 
not  He  who  made  misery  wiser  than  thou 
art?” 

I  have  been  sitting  a  long  time  watching 
the  view  from  Evergreen  Point.  You  look 
down  into  a  great  cup  of  greenery,  with  great 
masses  of  white  clouds  above.  The  chestnut- 
trees  are  very  beautiful ;  the  leaves  make  me 
think  of  the  tropics,  they  are  so  large  and 
different  from  other  trees. 

I  finished  a  Life  of  Fitzgerald  by  Benson, 
written  for  the  “  English  Men  of  Letters  ” 
Series.  It  does  not  leave  a  pleasant  impres¬ 
sion  ;  perhaps  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  his 
faults.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  blame 
Fitzgerald  because  he  did  not  do  more  work— 
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most  men  of  genius  do  too  much— but  it  was 
a  fault  not  to  dress  decently,  cut  his  hair, 
and  shave.  You  are  certainly  happier  if  you 
are  born  more  like  other  people,  and  live 
the  ordinary  life  with  wife  and  children,  but 
man  is  not  always  “  master  of  his  fate,” 
although  he  may  be  “  the  captain  of  his 
soul.” 

Fitzgerald  was  dearly  loved  by  two 
eminent  men,  and  he  wrote  one  great  poem, 
surely  that  is  enough— few  have  done 
as  much.  Most  of  such  work  is  done  for 
money,  even  the  “  English  Men  of  Letters.” 
In  his  case  it  was  not  necessary,  and  another 
man  got  the  job.  People  take  everything 
connected  with  books  and  writing  too 
seriously.  Macaulay  is  called  an  intellectual 
glutton  because  reading  was  a  passion  with 
him,  as  making  money,  or  motoring,  is  with 
another  man.  Why  cannot  people  who  love 
to  read  as  many  books  as  they  can  be  left  in 
peace,  and  not  be  expected  to  read  for  any 
special  purpose  or  write  books  for  others  to 
read  ?  I  cannot  write  anything,  but  I  love  to 
read.  I  even  like  masterpieces — prefer  them 
to  Lives  as  well  written  as  Mr.  Benson’s. 
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I  take  back  what  I  said  about  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  not  moving  me.  I  am  reading 
“  Pompilia,”  and  any  one  who  is  not  moved 
by  that  has  no  liking  for  poetry  or  beauty.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  see  the  great 
soul  of  Browning. 

Through  such  souls  alone 

God,  stooping,  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 

For  us  is  the  dark  to  rise  by,  and  I  rise. 

We  make  a  mistake  when  we  lay  more  stress 
upon  the  intellect  than  the  passions.  It  is 
the  men  of  great  passions  who  do  the  work 
worth  doing.  Amiel  and  Fitzgerald— what 
is  it  they  lack?  Not  intellect,  but  the 
capacity  for  great  feeling.  When  you  love 
greatly  you  cannot  help  but  say— 

Let  us  leave  God  alone. 

Why  should  I  doubt  ?  He  will  explain  in  time 

What  I  feel  now,  but  fail  to  find  the  words. 

I  have  been  for  a  walk  along  the  cliff.  The 
river  is  dancing  in  the  bright  sunshine  ;  the 
Gorge  is  filled  with  deep  purple  shadows. 
I  do  not  mourn,  like  Fitzgerald,  because  the 
day  is  gone  never  to  return,  but  thank  God 
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I  have  seen  and  been  able  to  enjoy  its  beauty. 
I  feel— 

How  in  her  womb  the  mighty  Mother  moulds 
The  infant  spirit  for  Eternity. 

With  Oscar  Wilde  I  am  conscious  now  that 
behind  all  the  beauty,  satisfying  though  it 
may  be,  there  is  some  Spirit  hidden,  of  which 
the  painted  forms  and  shapes  are  but  modes 
of  manifestation  ;  and  it  is  with  this  Spirit 
that  I  desire  to  be  in  harmony. 

E.  will  not  be  at  home  until  after  ten.  I 
have  been  alone  all  day ;  but  it  has  not 
seemed  long;  the  world  was  so  beautiful.  I 
ate  my  supper  alone  for  the  first  time.  I 
always  read  a  little  just  after  eating  ;  so  the 
hammock  is  swung  very  near  the  table,  and 
I  tumble  in  for  a  delightful  half-hour.  A 
golden  glory  from  the  sunset  is  over  cliff  and 
river.  The  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  bank 
are  deep  rose  colour  ;  then  below  the  purple 
mist,  and  far,  far  lower  yet,  the  deep  green 
and  white  water. 
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September  i  8  th. 

There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night, 

The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods, 

But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  bright. 

We  slept  through  it  all  in  the  tent.  The 
day  is  very  warm  in  town  ;  but  I  sit  on  the 
cliff  with  my  book  in  the  cool  breeze,  thank¬ 
ing  the  gods  that  rule  over  lesser  things  that 
I  am  not  in  town.  The  leaves  turn  slowly  : 
the  dogwood  a  lovely  old  rose,  the  maple 
scarlet,  oaks  deep  dull  red,  hickories  yellow, 
the  sumach  brightest  of  all— a  vivid  intense 
red,  The  poison  ivy  is  earning  its  right  to 
live,  carpeting  the  ground  with  beautiful 
crimson  leaves.  I  cannot  believe  it  is  so 
wicked  ;  evidently  the  good  and  beautiful  are 
not  synonymous. 

Certainly  this  is  the  simple  life.  I  am 
interested  in  the  most  primitive  things— the 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  ;  clothes  are  for  mere  comfort,  eating 
just  to  satisfy  hunger.  Some  peaches  I  have 
are  dead  ripe  and  would  make  a  delicious 
short-cake,  if  I  only  had  a  tin  to  bake  it 
on.  I  have  a  tin  oven  and  a  coal-oil 
stove ;  but  the  only  tin  I  can  find  is 
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a  dustpan,  and  I  do  not  think  I  could 
bake  a  shortcake  on  a  dustpan ;  it  is 
painted,  and  the  shortcake  might  taste  of 
the  paint.  The  more  I  think  about  that 
shortcake,  the  more  desirable  it  becomes. 
Finally  my  eye  lights  upon  the  cover  of  a 
biscuit-box,  and  the  difficulty  is  conquered. 
The  tin  oven  bakes  the  shortcake  and  some 
potatoes  to  a  charm.  The  most  important 
problem  of  the  day,  what  to  get  for  dinner, 
is  solved.  Then  the  hammock  and  a  book. 
Oh,  how  delightful  it  is  !  I  say  to  myself, 
whether  I  look  out  on  to  the  water  flashing 
green  and  white  through  the  mist,  or  inland, 
where  the  sunshine  makes  beautiful  all  the 
woodland  places,  striking  just  now  upon  a 
group  of  slender  poplars,  making  you  see 
their  grey  stems  more  clearly,  “  Surely  it  is 
a  vitiated  taste  that  makes  humanity  prefer 
electric  light,  noise,  and  dirt  to  all  this  fresh¬ 
ness  and  beauty.”  The  country,  to  most, 
means  simply  a  background  for  foolish 
amusements.  “  Never  in  woods  runs  white 
insanity,  fleeing  itself.”  Here  is  the  remedy 
to  make  the  crooked  straight. 

My  book,  Wells’s  Utopia,  has  made  me 
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think  of  all  the  riddles  of  the  painful  earth. 
So  many  years  has  man  dreamed  the  ideal 
State  from  Plato  to  Bellamy.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
the  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
rich  having  too  much  and  the  poor  having 
too  little.  One  thing  is  certain  :  mankind 
has  awakened  ;  it  knows  it  is  its  brother’s 
keeper.  Science  has  done  its  share  in 
making  this  clear,  for  disease  in  the  slums 
may  mean  disease  in  sheltered  drawing¬ 
rooms. 

We  have  also  learned  that  no  sudden 
change  is  possible,  but  change  there  will  be. 
Wells  is  more  insistent  than  his  predecessors 
in  trying  to  conserve  all  that  is  good  in  the 
past,  for,  whether  we  wish  to  do  so  or  not,  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  its  virtues  or  its  vices .  I  find 
most  people  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  State 
could  be  better  administered  economically. 
I  have  even  met  a  millionaire  who  thought 
change  was  necessary,  that  there  was  no  com¬ 
fort  in  a  fellow  having  such  a  lot  when  the 
other  fellow  had  none  ;  but  what  frightens 
the  conservative  mind  is  that  any  change  in 
the  economics  may  mean  a  change  in  mar- 
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riage.  All  of  our  holiest  and  best  ideals 
have  circled  around  marriage,  wife  and  child. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  take  a  senti¬ 
mental  view  of  the  institution  of  marriage. 
For  centuries  we  have  not  conceived  of  any¬ 
thing  better  taking  its  place  ;  but  what  are  we 
to  do  ?  Women  have  been  educated,  they  have 
entered  the  industrial  arena,  they  are  asking 
hidden  questions,  wives  are  no  longer  sub¬ 
missive— perhaps  they  ought  to  be,  but  they 
are  not.  Tell  a  modern  young  girl  that— 

Man  for  the  field,  and  for  the  needle  she ; 

Man  to  command,  and  woman  to  obey ; 

All  else  confusion  : 

she  will  laugh  in  your  face  :  she  is  not  afraid 
of  confusion.  Our  women  reformers,  Olive 
Schreiner  and  Mrs.  Stetson,  say  that  as  long 
as  woman  clings  to  man  she  is  a  social 
parasite,  in  the  end  killing  the  man  ;  and  the 
remedy  is  for  women  to  enter  the  industrial 
arena,  working  like  the  man,  and  receiving 
the  same  wages.  This  seems  to  me  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong.  She  is  hampered  by  her 
sex.  I  am  afraid  she  cannot  be  a  good  wife 
and  mother,  and  work  like  a  man  at  the  same 
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time.  Much  of  a  woman’s  life  is  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  children  ;  this  requires  all  her 
energy  for  the  time  being.  When  will  re¬ 
formers  learn  that  woman  is  not  the  equal 
of  man,  but  different  ?  And  this  difference 
is  the  cause  of  the  economic  disadvantage. 
When  women  work  in  offices,  and  behind 
counters,  and  engage  in  teaching,  it  certainly 
tells  upon  them  more  than  upon  men  ;  they 
lose  their  grace  and  beauty ;  they  cannot 
stand  the  strain  of  continuous  effort.  Women 
go  outside  the  home  for  more  money,  not  for 
the  love  of  the  work.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  possible  for  women  to  enter 
the  professions  for  a  number  of  years,  com¬ 
paratively  few  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
privilege.  Women  are  better  physically 
when  sheltered  and  taken  care  of  than  when 
engaged  in  arduous  labour.  Home  life  is 
narrow  and  dull ;  it  is  very  humiliating  to 
ask  father,  brother,  or  husband  for  money. 
Not  because  of  the  work  being  more  to  their 
taste,  but  for  more  money  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  freedom,  has  woman  left  the  home. 
I  am  not,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  great 
army  of  women  who  must  work  or  starve. 
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When  Mr.  Wells  proposes  in  Utopia  to  make 
women’s  natural  vocation  profitable,  he  has 
made  Utopia  a  desirable  place  for  women. 
What  he  calls  a  career  of  voluntary  and 
wholesome  motherhood  certainly  would 
appeal  to  many  women.  It  would  be 
extremely  profitable,  even  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  A  mother  of  a  family  would 
receive  so  much  from  the  State.  She 
would  be  well  off,  even  if  her  husband 
were  a  financial  failure.  In  Utopia  all 
children  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  the  illegiti¬ 
mate.  The  husband  cannot  pardon  adultery 
in  the  wife  ;  she  probably  will  not  pardon, 
for  she  will  not  be  dependent  financially  upon 
him.  One  of  the  powerful  arguments  against 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  is 
based  upon  the  corruption  of  man’s  heart, 
and  his  tendency  towards  graft.  Mr.  Wells 
guards  against  this  by  his  voluntary  noble¬ 
men.  I  believe  the  government  will  be 
largely  entrusted  to  them.  As  Mr.  Wells 
wishes  to  preserve  all  that  is  good  in  the  past, 
his  society  of  voluntary  noblemen  have  bor¬ 
rowed  much  from  the  monastic  orders.  Both 
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men  and  women  live  under  rather  a  strict 
rule,  must  not  drink,  or  use  tobacco  in  any 
form.  Chastity  but  not  celibacy  is  enjoined. 
Marriage  between  equals  is  their  duty  to  the 
State.  A  man  may  not  marry  outside  the 
order  ;  if  he  loves  a  woman  outside  he  must 
leave  the  order  to  marry  her.  What  pleases 
me  best  in  his  rule  is  the  Vow  of  Silence. 
Once  a  year  man  or  woman  must  go  into  the 
desolate  places  of  the  earth  and  remain  a 
whole  week,  living  in  the  simplest  manner, 
never  lighting  a  fire  or  speaking  to  any  one. 
Nothing  would  be  better  for  humanity  than 
to  leave  the  endless  chase  for  amusement 
and  be  silent  for  a  week  and  find  itself. 
Mr.  Wells  does  not  think  we  can  do  without 
some  form  of  religion,  but  I  think  he  is  a 
little  weak  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject. 
•He  does  not  believe  in  original  sin.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  you  call  it  original  sin 
or  the  cosmic  process  of  Huxley,  the  thing  is 
here  and  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  corruption 
of  man’s  heart,  nor  the  moods  of  tiger  and 
of  ape  in  us  all,  even  with  the  most  improved 
material  conditions.  Mr.  Wells  does  not 
seem  to  recognize  that  pain,  sorrow,  and 
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disease  have  had  their  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  man  ;  he  does  not  believe  that 
“  Wisdom  is  child  of  pain,  and  born  with 
many  a  tear,”  and  that  without  suffering  we 
would  have  been  shut  out  of  the  heaven  of 
spirit.  Whether  we  have  developed  enough 
voluntary  noblemen  to  do  without  this  dis¬ 
cipline  is  doubtful.  Even  Utopia  did  not 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  heart  of  the  botanist . 

I  must  go  and  do  that  ironing. 

Afterwards  the  beauty  of  the  day  tempted 
me  to  walk  down  the  river  to  Glen  Farm  in 
search  of  peaches  and  grapes.  My  walk 
was  the  same  as  last  May,  but  the  flowers 
now  were  golden  rod  and  aster.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  and  its  wicked  sister  made 
plenty  of  colour  all  along  my  path.  The 
little  yellow  butterflies  were  everywhere.  I 
found  the  farm  and  was  greeted  warmly  by 
a  distinguished-looking  man  (E.  said,  when 
I  told  him,  that  his  father  was  an  officer  in 
the  English  Army).  He  told  me  to  fill  my 
basket  with  peaches  and  grapes,  refusing  any 
payment.  It  was  delightful  to  roam  from 
tree  to  tree,  picking  only  the  choicest  fruit. 
My  basket  was  a  picture  when  full.  Came 
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home  on  the  car  ;  a  lovely  sunset,  golden 
clouds  floating  over  the  green  water  and 
purple  mist.  A  perfect  day. 


September  21  st. 

Cool  in  the  tent.  I  hurried  into  the  barn, 
where  E.  had  a  bright  fire  in  the  wood 
stove,  bringing  out  the  fresh  pine  odours. 
Wood  fires  are  the  fires  for  me.  Gas  is 
just  useful  and  comfortable.  By  the  time 
breakfast  was  over  the  sun  had  warmed  the 
earth,  and  another  beautiful  day  was  here. 
I  suppose  living  in  a  barn,  cooking  over  a 
camp  fire  is  not  very  practicable,  but  going 
from  one  to  the  other  certainly  gives  more 
pleasure  than  the  usual  trip  from  dining¬ 
room  to  kitchen.  Always  new  beauty,  a 
group  of  ferns  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  a  cluster 
of  lavender  and  white  daisies.  Ivy  climb¬ 
ing  over  an  old  stump  is  red  with  the  tints 
of  autumn,  and  a  cluster  of  young  maple 
shoots  is  red  with  the  tints  of  spring  ;  in¬ 
finite  beauty  everywhere.  The  leaves  are 
falling,  giving  a  clearer  view  down  the  mys¬ 
terious  bank.  I  looked  down,  fascinated  by 
the  sight.  I  will  never  know  all  its  wonders. 
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I  wash  my  dishes,  conscious  of  the  glories  of 
the  scarlet  maple  above  my  head.  As  I 
write  the  wasps  fly  around  my  hand  ;  I  pay 
no  attention  and  they  do  not  sting  :  no  sound 
but  the  hum  of  insects,  the  faint  chatter 
of  birds,  and  the  river  rushing  evermore. 

After  washing  my  dishes  I  set  the  table, 
cover  it  with  white  oil-cloth  to  keep  it  clean, 
then  put  some  leaves  on  the  camp  fire  so  that 
it  will  smoulder  until  I  need  it.  Next  I  go 
to  the  tent— not  much  more  work  to  keep  it 
in  order  than  the  model  bedrooms  in  Wells’s 
Utopia.  We  moved  the  tent  yesterday,  and 
the  grass  inside  is  fresh  and  clean.  I  put  the 
bedding  and  night-clothes  out  on  the  cedars 
to  bake  in  the  sunshine.  Then  the  barn  has 
to  be  swept  and  dusted  a  little.  The  morn¬ 
ing’s  work  is  finished.  It  is  the  naked  and 
unashamed  kind  of  housekeeping.  So  much 
time  is  spent  in  most  houses  in  putting  the 
best  foot  foremost ;  here  there  is  no  best 
foot. 

There  is  a  certain  cleanliness,  however, 
difficult  to  obtain  in  even  the  best  regulated 
houses  ;  refuse  is  carefully  burned ;  all  is 
wholesome;  no  dirty  corners. 
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I  am  reading  Barry’s  Leaders  of  Revolt, 
which  is  very  interesting.  He  is  certainly 
right  in  saying  that  the  great  question  is, 
“  What  is  the  end  of  life?  ”  also  right  in  the 
answer  given  by  the  saint,  “  Man  was  made 
that  he  may  praise  God,  do  Him  reverent 
service,  and  thereby  save  his  own  self  :  all 
other  things,  poverty,  sickness,  health,  rich¬ 
ness,  good  report  and  evil  report,  life  and 
death,  are  ordained  to  help  him  to  that  end. 
Wherefore  he  should  keep  himself  in  a  state 
of  perfect  indifference  toward  them,  choosing 
only  that  which  is  conducive  to  the  Divine 
Principle.” 

The  impression  while  reading  is  that  all 
thinkers  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
end  in  despair,  decadence,  and  madness. 
This  may  be  true  of  the  leaders  he  has 
chosen,  but  certainly  not  true  of  Huxley, 
Meredith,  and  many  others. 

Man  may  have  thrown  off  the  creed  of  his 
childhood,  but  there  may  be  a  larger,  nobler 
one  waiting  for  him  somewhere.  The  Trinity 
may  no  longer  be  to  him,  in  the  words  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  three  Lord  Shaftesburys, 
but  it  has  not  lost  its  wondrous  significance 
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and  beauty.  I  never  forget  that  the  Catholic 
Church  made  that  most  beautiful  story  of 
wedded  love,  The  Sister's  Story,  possible. 
All  this  apparent  looseness  in  regard  to  mar¬ 
riage  may  only  mean  the  struggle  for  what 
Patmore  calls  “  some  undiscovered  security 
for  true  marriage.”  Certainly,  as  he  says, 
“easy  divorce  is  no  solution.” 

The  crude  forms  of  belief  everywhere 
springing  up,  while  fantastic  and  chimerical, 
show  a  longing  for  the  things  of  the  spirit  not 
to  be  quenched  by  the  dictum,  “  Nothing 
new,  and  nothing  true,  and  no  matter.”  The 
worship  of  sensuality,  and  a  few  men  prating 
about  Art  for  Art’s  sake,  will  never  produce 
a  revolution.  The  “  crimes  of  sense  are 
avenged  by  sense.”  If  you  sow  wild  oats, 
you  will  reap  them  in  your  liver.  If  you 
really  wish  to  get  the  most  pleasure  out  of 
life,  you  must  be  healthy,  and  health  does 
not  come  by  excess.  This  is  God’s  world, 
and  behind  all  is  the  power  that  makes  for 
righteousness. 

Barry  resents  the  portrait  of  the  Jesuit  in 
John  Inglesant;  he  thinks  it  is  based  on  the 
great  Protestant  Brazen  Legend ;  but  in 
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legends  there  is  generally  a  substratum  of 
truth  ;  perhaps  Pascal  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Certainly  when  Mr.  Fawcett  speaks 
of  Gladstone’s  jesuitical  intellect  we  know 
what  he  means. 

Carlyle  seems  to  be  one  of  Barry’s 
favourites,  perhaps  because  he  is  so  good  an 
example  of  his  theory.  Neither  Carlyle  or 
his  wife  seemed  capable  of  religion,  nor  yet 
of  love ;  both  wanted  their  own  way  too 
much.  As  for  their  unhappy  married  life, 
they  were  probably  no  more  unhappy  than 
many  others,  only  they  could  express  their 
woes  and  disappointments  in  more  forcible 
English.  No  man  who  really  believes  God 
has  a  special  work  for  him  to  do,  and  can 
do  it,  is  very  unhappy.  It  was  picturesque 
howling.  A  man  who  could  call  a  servant 
“  a  damned  whore  ”  because  the  porridge  was 
burnt  cannot  be  taken  very  seriously  when  he 
writes  about  his  soul. 

Barry  lays  great  stress  on  the  gloomy 
philosophy  of  George  Eliot.  It  is  strange 
how  little  we  think  of  the  philosophy  while 
reading  about  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Maggie  and 
Tom  Tulliver.  “  In  their  death  they  were  not 
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divided  ”  is  such  a  beautiful  end  to  a  book, 
as  well  as  to  life. 

The  fire  of  Beauty  smites  through  pain, 

A  glory  moves  amid  despair. 

All  these  heralds  of  revolt  must  fill  Him 
with  infinite  pity,  they  are  so  horribly 
miserable  :  George  Eliot,  with  her  poor,  dead 
philosophy  ;  Carlyle,  who  struggled  so  hard 
to  keep  us  from  shooting  Niagara  ;  Amiel, 
with  his  dreary  outlook  upon  life,  and  who 
could  not  find  the  God  who  was  so  near ; 
Lleine,  suffering  on  his  “  mattress  grave  ” 
—all  of  those  who  tried  to  stifle  their  anguish 
with  theories.  When  I  read  about  them  I 
cannot  help  thinking  of  Patmore’s  poem, 
“  The  Toys,”  and  hoping  that  God  will 
say 

I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness. 

September  24 th. 

A  white  frost  this  morning.  It  was  pretty 
cold  in  the  tent.  I  would  have  shirked  my 
cold  bath  if  it  had  not  been  for  E.’s  brave 
example.  He  ate  his  breakfast  outside, 
solemnly  protesting  that  it  was  not  cold.  My 
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teeth  were  chattering,  but  I  humoured  him 
and  poured  the  tea.  After  he  went  to  the 
office  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Buffalo. 
When  I  had  donned  my  black  silk  suit,  with 
long  coat  lined  with  white  and  trimmed  with 
dull  green  silk  embroidery,  and  white  and 
green  hat,  I  looked  at  myself  in  the  mirror 
and  laughed.  Such  a  change  from  blue 
flannel  shirt  and  riding  breeches.  The  ride 
to  the  city  was  pleasant ;  by  the  side  of  the 
track,  golden  rod,  wild  aster,  wild  carrot,  and 
black-eyed  Susans.  I  came  back  tired  and 
hungry.  The  camp  fire  was  still  smoulder¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  only  a  few  moments’  work  to 
open  a  can  of  soup  and  pare  some  peaches. 
In  the  evening  E .  put  up  an  old  stove  which 
we  brought  from  home,  and  built  a  fire. 
This  was  a  great  change  from  living  entirely 
in  a  tent.  This  was  the  beginning  of  home. 
I  sat  by  the  fire  thinking  about  my  beautiful 
day  with  my  friend  and  planning  the  new 
house. 

As  I  came  down  on  the  car  I  saw  a  sight 
that  did  not  please.  A  delicate,  beautiful 
girl,  evidently  a  bride,  sat  next  a  man,  pre¬ 
sumably  her  husband,  a  surly  cub,  who  was 
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smoking.  She  was  trying  so  hard  to  please 
him  ;  the  smoke  blew  in  her  face.  She  was 
passing  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  world,  but  she  noticed  neither 
the  smoke  nor  the  beautiful  view  ;  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  surly  cub’s  face,  trying  to 
evoke  a  smile.  Poor  thing  !  She  thinks  she 
is  in  love  ;  she  does  not  know  that  she  is 
only  caught  by  the  mighty  primitive  force, 
the  will  to  live,  the  child  desiring  to  be  born  ! 
When  she  awakens  from  her  dream  she  will 
sorrow,  and  think  beautiful  love  is  dead ; 
perhaps  she  will  never  know  that  the  god 
was  asleep,  and  had  never  been  near. 

September  2 6th. 

Not  much  eating  in  the  open  air  at 
present ;  we  have  been  driven  inside  by  the 
cold.  A  new  stove,  warranted  to  bum  all 
kinds  of  rubbish,  even  corncobs,  is  a  great 
success.  I  can  cook  on  the  flat  top.  It  keeps 
alight  all  night,  and  when  I  come  in  from  the 
tent  in  the  morning  the  tea-kettle  is  boiling. 
The  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  place  at 
present  is  just  in  front  of  the  Dream  House  : 
a  clump  of  sassafras -trees  is  magnificent, 
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the  large  leaves  have  turned  a  most  brilliant 
scarlet.  I  have  found  a  sheltered  spot  right 
in  the  midst  of  them.  I  hold  my  breath  for 
fear  the  beauty  will  disappear.  It  does  not 
seem  real.  There  must  be  some  great  pur¬ 
pose  behind  all  this  beauty—"  The  vision 
truly  is  He.”  Yesterday  was  my  reception 
day.  I  had  forgotten  the  fact,  but  ladies  in 
town  remembered.  Fortunately  I  was  pre¬ 
sentable,  the  flannel  shirt  and  riding  breeches 
discreetly  hidden.  We  had  tea  in  the 
barn.  E.  made  an  afternoon  tea  table 
out  of  the  crate  the  stove  came  in.  It  is 
really  pretty— Eastlaky  in  design  ;  I  like  it 
better  than  most  tables,  it  is  so  well  propor¬ 
tioned  and  free  from  superfluous  ornament. 
The  callers  inspected  everything— the  tent, 
camp  fire,  dining-room,  and  kitchen  cabinet, 
which  is  a  couple  of  soap-boxes  nailed  to  a 
tree  above  my  table  and  containing  salt, 
pepper,  and  various  spices  used  in  cooking. 
The  whole  thing  seemed  to  amuse  them. 
They  asked  the  usual  question  :  if  I  were 
not  lonely  or  afraid  of  tramps?  If  I  had  told 
them  of  a  recent  adventure,  their  hair  would 
have  turned  grey  “  from  sudden  fears.”  A 
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policeman  came  from  town  and  wanted  E. 
to  go  back  with  him  and  take  down  some 
evidence.  As  they  were  waiting  for  the  car 
a  man  came  walking  down  the  track  with  a 
peculiar-looking  knife  in  his  hand.  The 
policeman  questioned  him,  and  not  liking  his 
replies,  finally  threw  back  his  coat  and  show¬ 
ing  his  badge,  said  :  “You  had  better  take 
the  car  and  come  with  me.” 

E.  said  he  never  saw  a  man  look  so 
frightened  in  his  life  ;  he  started  and  ran,  E . 
after  him  ;  the  policeman  fired  three  shots, 
telling  the  man  to  stop  ;  but  the  man  kept  on 
running  and  got  away— evidently  a  criminal. 
I .  heard  the  shots,  but  attached  no  sig¬ 
nificance  to  them.  In  spite  of  this  harrowing 
tale,  I  sit  contentedly  in  the  sunshine  with 
no  fear  of  tramps.  It  is  so  difficult  to  believe 
anything  can  go  wrong  when  you  are  in  good 
health  and  doing  exactly  as  you  like  in  the 
“best  of  all  possible  worlds.”  You  even 
believe  poison  ivy  is  as  innocent  as  it  looks 
and  wasps  will  not  sting. 

There  are  few  rooms  prettier  than  my 
room  in  the  barn.  The  walls  are  the  lovely 
straw  colour  of  new  pine,  on  the  floor  is  a 
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large  rug— the  different  shades  of  tan  and 
dull  Indian  reds  and  blues.  An  old  black 
writing-desk  with  yellow  silk  curtains,  with 
a  few  books  on  the  shelf  above— Wordsworth, 
The  Ring  and  the  Book,  T.  E.  Brown’s 
Poems,  Amiel’s  Journal,  a  complete  set  of 
Patmore,  Poems  by  A.  E.,  Boccaccio,  an  old 
mahogany  sofa  covered  with  faded  Gobelin 
blue,  a  large  rocking-chair  to  match  sofa, 
brown  leather  dining  chairs,  my  five-o’clock 
tea-table  in  the  corner  with  brass  tea-kettle 
and  blue-and-white  china,  a  large  table  in  the 
centre  covered  with  blue  and  white  cloth ; 
on  the  table  a  brass  lamp  with  yellow  shade. 
A  yellow  pitcher  filled  with  yellow  flowers  ; 
the  Academy  and  London  Times,  library 
books,  essays  by  T.  H.  Green.  No  pictures 
—you  do  not  feel  the  need  of  them  with  so 
much  beauty  outside  gleaming  through  door 
and  window.  I  have  forgotten  my  stove — 
ugly,  but  suggesting  comfort.  On  the  wall 
hang  household  utensils,  all  meaning  comfort, 
toasters  and  the  like.  On  my  own  desk  a 
small  bouquet  of  wild  asters  in  a  Wanstead 
vase .  Such  is  the  barn . 

Yesterday  was  one  of  my  perfect  days— 
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from  morning  until  night  not  a  flaw  in  my 
happiness.  The  day  itself  was  perfect,  a 
golden  day  of  bright  sunshine.  There  is  so 
much  yellow  in  the  foliage  that  the  air  seems 
full  of  golden  radiance.  When  I  put  a  large 
bouquet  of  asters  in  a  grey-green  vase  and 
set  it  in  the  middle  of  the  great  barn  door,  I 
felt  as  if  the  whole  thing— barn,  earth,  and 
sky — were  complete. 

Just  then  the  car  stopped  and  I  went  to 
meet  my  friend.  It  was  like  a  welcome  in1 
an  enchanted  land— a  perfect  day,  a  perfect 
companion.  “  Such  a  thing  as  perfect  friend¬ 
ship  exists  about  once  in  three  ages,”  says 
Montaigne,  and  to  think  this  was  mine  !  We 
ate  outside  of  course,  but  my  friend  did  not 
know  what  she  ate.  She  could  not  keep  her 
eyes  from  the  river  and  the  beauty  every¬ 
where.  The  dogwood  is  the  most  exquisite 
shade  of  old  rose,  more  beautiful  now  than 
when  white  with  the  flowers  of  spring.  All 
my  life  will  I  remember  the  beautiful  day. 

This  morning  the  fog  was  so  heavy  we 
could  hear  it  dripping  like  rain  on  the  tent. 
When  I  had  breakfast  ready  I  looked  out, 
and  the  mist  was  breaking  away.  I  knew 
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it  would  be  magnificent  on  the  cliff,  so  I 
called  E .  to  bring  the  table ;  I  followed 
with  teapot  and  cosy.  We  were  well  re¬ 
warded  for  our  trouble,  as  it  was  magnificent 
to  see  the  river  and  autumn  foliage  gleaming 
through  the  mist. 

Amy  came  in  about  five  ;  tea  was  nearly 
ready  out  on  the  bank.  We  waited  until  it 
grew  dark,  when  E.  came,  tired  and  cross.  It 
was  then  very  dark,  but  he  lit  the  lantern  and 
hung  it  in  the  tree.  I  fried  my  bacon  and 
eggs  with  much  difficulty,  but  when  it  was 
finished  it  was  pleasant  out  in  the  cool  dark¬ 
ness,  with  the  stars,  and  our  lantern  like  a 
glowworm  shining  overhead.  After  tea  Amy 
and  I  sat  out  on  the  bank  until  E.  made  us 
go  to  bed.  Ii  slept  in  the  barn  for  the  first 
time  ;  it  seemed  a  little  dreary  to  leave  Amy 
there  all  alone. 


October  \st. 

Another  golden  day.  When  Amy  took 
the  car  this  morning  you  felt  as  if  you  were 
breathing  deep  yellow  light.  E.  spent  Sun¬ 
day  in  his  usual  manner,  very  happy  burning 
brush  and  raking  leaves.  We  had  a  fine 
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dinner  of  baked  chicken,  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  peaches,  and  cake.  After  dinner 
I  read  another  novel  by  Richard  Bagot  while 
I  swung  in  the  hammock.  I  like  his  novels  ; 
they  are  strong  and  free  from  any  unpleasant 
taint.  E.  liked  this  one  so  much  he  sat  up 
until  twelve  reading  it.  While  E.  was  plant¬ 
ing  some  peach -stones  down  the  bank,  he 
called  for  me  to  come,  he  had  found  a  new 
flower.  I  came— you  always  do  when  you 
start.  I  think  the  flower  was  the  blue- 
fringed  gentian.  There  was  the  largest 
grape-vine  near  that  I  ever  saw,  with  trunk 
so  large  it  seemed  a  tree.  The  bank  where 
we  live  is  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  I  thought  we  were  a  long  way 
down,  near  the  water,  but  E.  said  we  were 
not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  distance  ; 
I  did  not  believe  him.  The  climb  up  is 
awful  ;  you  feel  as  though  you  will  never 
reach  the  top.  I  had  on  patent-leather 
shoes  and  a  clean  shirtwaist  which  was  any¬ 
thing  but  clean  when  we  reached  the  top. 
When  I  was  cooking  supper  I  saw  the  sky 
was  bright  yellow  ;  I  rushed  to  the  bank  to 
see  what  the  universe  was  doing.  The  water 
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in  the  Whirlpool  was  not  green,  but  yellow. 
Then  the  sky  changed  to  vivid  red,  the  water 
was  deep  rose,  all  over  the  sky  floated  the 
clouds,  constantly  changing.  Supper  waited 
until  the  glory  faded. 

October  \th. 

Alone  most  of  the  time— contented  and 
happy :  I  am  canning  peaches.  I  am  so 
thankful  I  have  found  the  beauty  of  common 
things  :  “  Whether  ploughing  or  eating, 

should  we  not  sing  this  hymn  to  God  ?  Great 
is  God,  who  has  given  us  such  implements 
to  till  the  ground.  Great  is  God,  who  has 
given  us  hands,  and  the  power  of  swallowing 
and  digesting,  and  the  power  of  uncon¬ 
sciously  growing  and  breathing  while  we 
sleep.”  To  do  your  little  tasks  feeling  they 
are  great  ones  gives  beauty  to  life.  Again 
is  the  world  all  gloriously  blue  and  yellow. 
The  blue  of  sky,  the  blue  of  mist  in  the 
Gorge,  the  yellow  of  foliage,  makes  the  earth 
a  goodly  place  to  be  in.  It  is  hard  to  think  of 
misery,  sickness,  and  pain  when  the  earth  is 
so  full  of  beauty.  Undue  stress,  I  think, 
has  been  laid  upon  always  doing.  We  are 
so  fearful  of  Satan  finding  work  for  idle 
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hands  that  we  dare  not  preach  the  gospel  of 
just  being.  The  pure  in  heart  will  see  God, 
and  they  may  not  be  the  hustlers.  When  life 
is  dull,  when  we  are  ill,  we  do  not  think  of 
bearing  the  illness  or  dullness  for  the  glory 
of  God,  but  we  bewail  our  fate  that  we  can 
no  longer  work  or  fight,  forgetting  entirely 
the  victory  promised  to  him  who  overcometh. 
Then  it  is  when  the  silence  waits,  not  full  of 
joy  and  peace,  but  full  of  bitterness  and 
unrest.  If  youth  could  be  taught  to  accept 
the  burden  of  sorrow  as  its  natural 
heritage,  that  through  self-denial  and  renun¬ 
ciation  comes  strength  and  happiness,  it 
might  be  better  than  to  wade  through  misery 
and  disgust  to  have  the  lesson  hammered 
into  it.  So  much  time  is  spent  on  mathe¬ 
matics  and  languages  ;  so  little  on  how  to 
live— never  to  realize  that  holy  seriousness 
which  alone  gives  life  eternity.  Then  might 
we  see  less  of  the  old  age  of  the  soul— men 
and  women  not  regretting  the  lost  days  of 
youth,  when  only  the  young  are  fair,  but 
saying  with  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  :— 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  is  made. 
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October  jth. 

Last  night  was  cold  ;  I  funked  and  did 
not  sleep  in  the  tent,  but  sneaked  off  upstairs, 
telling  E.  I  did  not  feel  well,  and  thought 
I  had  better  not  run  the  risk  of  sleeping  out¬ 
side.  E.  was  sympathetic  and  urged  me  to 
remain  in  the  barn.  As  I  lay  in  my  warm 
bed  and  heard  him  going  out  into  the  frosty 
air,  I  realized  more  fully  than  ever  why  the 
Scotch  inherit  the  earth,  and  how  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie  has  libraries  to  give.  At  breakfast,  I, 
mindful  of  my  fall  of  the  night  before,  said, 
“  It  must  be  cold  outside  the  Enchanted 
Wood  ;  but  you  have  been  so  wise  in  thinning 
out  trees  we  never  feel  the  cold.”  Now  if 
E.  has  a  weak  spot,  I  had  hit  it;  he  posi¬ 
tively  beamed.  When  I  came  from  town 
this  morning  the  fire  in  Old  Corn  Cob  was 
still  smouldering.  I  open  the  draughts  and 
soon  there  is  a  good  fire.  I  cook  my  bacon 
and  eggs  ;  then,  as  it  is  warm  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  I  carry  the  table  outside,  and  the  last 
Academy  ;  then  I  eat  and  read,  thoroughly 
enjoying  both.  Others  can  build  libraries, 
but  they  exist  for  me.  After  a  meal  I  am 
always  beset  with  the  same  temptation 
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— whether  to  wash  the  dishes  and  put  the 
things  away  as  a  good  housekeeper  should, 
or  read  awhile.  If  I  do  the  former  I  am 
supposed  to  have  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  ; 
but  I  miss  the  intense  joy  of  reading  when  I 
should  be  doing  something  else.  As  usual, 
I  succumb.  I  take  Wordsworth— difficult  to 
feel  guilty  when  reading  him— make  my  way 
to  the  hammock,  and  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
with  all  the  beauty  of  trees  in  yellow  and  red, 
forget  all  about  the  dishes  in  reading  “  That 
Blessed  Mood 

In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery 

In  which  the  heavy  and  weary  weight 

Of  all  the  unintelligible  world 

Is  lightened — and  that  serene  and  blessed  mood 

In  which  the  affections  lead  us  on 

Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  flame 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

In  body  and  become  a  living  soul, 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony  and  the  deep  power  of  joy 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

We  have  been  having  a  week  of  glorious 
weather— golden  days  and  white  nights. 
Again  am  I  sleeping  in  the  tent.  E.  does  not 
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wish  supper  until  late  so  he  will  have  more 
time  to  work.  I  discovered  I  could  broil 
steak  in  Old  Corn  Cob  last  evening.  When 
it  was  done  to  a  turn,  as  the  cooks  say,  I  went 
to  the  door  to  call  E .  ;  the  world  was  all 
beautiful  with  moonlight,  and  I  moved  the 
steak  out  on  to  the  cliff,  and  we  ate  in  the 
bright  moonlight.  Whether  it  was  the  beauty 
of  the  night,  or  the  goodness  of  the  steak  and 
peach  jam,  I  cannot  say,  but  E.  said  he  could 
eat  all  night.  This  morning  I  walked  with 
him  when  he  was  walking  to  the  office,  as 
far  as  the  big  ravine.  All  along  the  track 
the  beauty  of  crimson  dogwood,  the  red  of 
maple  and  oak,  the  deep  yellow  of  the 
hickories  was  indescribable.  When  I  reached 
the  ravine  it  was  still  more  beautiful,  for  you 
looked  down  into  this  gorgeous  colouring 
through  purple  mist,  and  in  the  distance  the 
river.  As  I  walk  back  to  the  little  barn 
in  the  woods  I  again  thank  God  for  beauty 
and  the  seeing  eye . 

The  breath  of  joy  unceasingly 

Waves  to  and  fro,  its  folds  starlit, 

And  far  beyond  earth’s  misery 
I  lie  and  breathe  the  joy  of  it. 
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The  only  drawback  in  a  morning  like  this 
is  you  feel  as  if  you  ought  to  be  out  in  the 
beauty  all  the  time  ;  work  seems  profanation. 
I  walk  along  the  bank  from  dogwood  to 
Witch  Hazel  Point.  If  I  had  washed  my 
dishes  first  I  would  have  missed  the  sunshine 
on  the  dogwood,  the  glimmer  of  light  on 
rapids  and  whirlpool  ;  now  all  these  things 
are  part  of  me.  I  would  like  to  quote  “  again 
they  flash  upon  the  mind’s  eye  ”  ;  no  other 
verse  expresses  what  I  feel  so  well. 

The  best  part  of  The  Book  of  Spiritual 
Life  is  the  memoir  by  the  writer’s  husband, 
showing  the  strong  personality  of  Lady  Dilke 
and  the  beautiful  love  between  husband  and 
wife.  I  wonder  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  knew 
how  much  it  meant  when  he  wrote  :  “  She  had 
many  friends,  and  many  sides  to  her  nature  ; 
I  knew  all  her  friends,  all  her  sides.”  I 
am  sorry  she  wasted  so  much  time  in  critical 
work.  If  she  had  only  clarified  her  style, 
and  written  more  of  her  spiritual  life,  we 
would  have  had  a  rare  book.  The  thought 
is  beautiful,  but  the  woman’s  character  still 
more  beautiful  ;  but  I  think  of  the  simplicity 
of  Olive  Schreiner,  and  I  feel  as  if  Lady 
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Dilke  had  failed  where  failure  was  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  beauty  is  there;  I  feel  it,  but 
the  allegory  is  not  simple  enough.  A  won¬ 
derful  character  with  all  the  womanly 
qualities  ;  a  genius  for  home-making,  with 
an  intellect  the  equal  of  any  in  Europe.  She 
could  grasp  large  questions  like  a  man  ;  so 
much  so,  that  even  Lord  Acton  was  amazed 
at  her  knowledge.  When  I  think  of  her  life, 
so  full  of  real  work,  her  opportunities  for 
seeing  the  best,  her  friendships  with  great 
men,  how  petty  and  small  does  my  own  life 
seem,  shut  in  the  woods,  never  coming  in 
touch  with  the  great  world.  I  read  with 
amazement  that  she  found  life  in  Oxford 
dull;  she  should  have  tried  Niagara  Falls. 
George  Eliot  and  Lady  Dilke  both  lived  in 
about  the  same  surroundings  ;  neither  had 
much  help  from  formal  Christianity,  yet 
George  Eliot  writes  of  herself  as  “  an  ancient 
woman,  ready  with  song  and  laughter,  in 
spite  of  the  sorrows  that  never  pass.”  Lady 
Dilke  writes  as  one  who  has  seen  the 
heavenly  vision.  When  you  read  these  words 
you  feel  as  if  they  might  have  been  applied 
to  herself :  “  It  is  indeed  only  when  the 
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Spiritual  Life  has  become,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  a  part  of  our  own  nature  that  we  are 
able  to  appreciate  all  worldly  good— riches, 
success,  and  authority— at  their  true  value,  as 
being  what  we  call  things  external,  and  how¬ 
ever  desirable,  yet  not  quite  capable  of  giving 
that  secret  strength  and  satisfaction  which  we 
desire  from  any  advance  in  holiness.  Where - 
ever  men  see  a  living  manifestation  of  this 
strength,  there  we  always  find  them  ready 
to  acknowledge  a  kingship,  a  right  to  bear 
sway  over  the  wills  and  the  affections  of 
others.” 

Why  this  note  of  sorrow  in  George  Eliot? 
Evidently  the  choir  invisible  did  not  satisfy. 
Did  she  never  see  “  the  aureole  of  joy 
encircle  every  blade  of  grass,”  never  realize 
that  “  God  gives  wisdom  to  the  spirit  that 
upturns,”  nor  feel  :  “  In  our  joy  of  the  storm, 
of  the  wind,  and  the  rain  ;  in  our  worship 
of  the  blessed  ;  in  our  awe  of  the  splendour 
and  wrath  of  the  sea  ;  in  our  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  all  the  fruitful  glories  of  the  earth, 
do  we  not  praise?  ”  and  may  we  not  by  the 
true  and  faithful  use  of  prayer  and  praise 
bring  to  the  service  of  our  souls  such  balance 
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of  wisdom  and  charity  that  our  spiritual  life, 
harboured  in  love  and  peace,  shall  inspire 
us  with  joy  ineffable?  “  For  God  hath  not 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power  and 
of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind.”  Learning  is 
good,  but  the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  better. 
Women  are  waiting  for  some  one  to  help 
them  to  see  clearly.  If  Lady  Dilke  had  only 
been  able  to  put  into  words  all  she  felt 
and  knew,  the  world  would  have  gained 
immeasurably. 


October  14  th. 

We  have  deserted  the  tent.  E.  slept  in  it 
from  August  15th  to  October  12th;  I  did 
not  do  quite  as  well.  This  last  week  has 
been  so  full  of  beauty,  I  could  not  bear  to 
lose  a  moment.  Yesterday  we  went  to  see 
Dolly,  who  has  a  most  beautiful  little  water¬ 
fall  instead  of  the  commonplace  horse- 
trough.  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  Dolly 
appreciates  the  beauty  of  her  surroundings, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  a  horse  who  seems  to 
care  for  you  only  as  long  as  you  have  sugar 
or  pears  is  callous  to  the  glory  of  dogwood 
and  maple.  We  made  our  way  through 
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Dolly’s  ravine,  thence  through  the  big  ravine 
to  the  trestle ;  a  path  of  glory,  difficult— 
but  all  paths  to  glory  are  that. 

It  is  not  well  to  be  too  superior ;  you 
generally  have  to  come  off  your  perch.  E. 
brought  me  a  volume  of  Lang’s  Adventures 
Among  Books.  Lang’s  verse  has  charm, 
and  I  have  read  his  essay  on  folklore  with 
much  interest ;  but  when  E.  handed  me  this 
book  I  said  :  “  I  am  sick  of  reading  books 
about  books ;  I  would  rather  read  the 
books,”  insinuating  that  he  was  fond  of 
reading  maundering  books,  or  articles  written 
about  a  supposed  dent  in  the  sword  of  Prince 
Charlie. 

I  take  it  back  ;  this  same  book  has  given 
me  a  very  pleasant  morning.  There  are 
many  shrewd  judgments.  It  is  true,  as  Lang 
says,  that  people  who  really  care  for  books 
read  all  of  them,  or,  at  least,  attempt  to  do 
so  ;  but  when  the  young  American  writes 
to  him  for  a  course  of  reading  he  is  a  little 
severe.  That  strange  thing  we  call  “  per¬ 
sonality  how  it  interests  and  fascinates  ! 
Those  men  we  love  but  have  never  seen. 
Stevenson  :  the  man  thrills  me  as  I  read 
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about  him,  more  than  his  books.  I  have 
felt  the  same  as  Lang  in  regard  to  Holmes. 
I  do  not  like  to  say  it.  The  Autocrat  gave 
me  so  much  pleasure  when  I  was  young ; 
but  the  charm  has  fled,  the  young  man  John 
no  longer  amuses.  Yet  Holmes  himself,  his 
genial,  kindly  nature,  as  revealed  in  “  The 
Hundred  Days  ”  makes  me  love  him.  I 
would  so  like  to  have  known  him  and  Dr. 
John  Brown. 

I  have  been  reading  a  couple  of  novels 
recently— Jorn  Uhl  and  Sally,  by  Gifford. 
J or n  Uhl  shows  much  talent ;  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  child-life  are  charming,  but  a  good 
book  is  not  written  by  telling  everything. 
Art  is  selection,  and  the  stories  inside  the 
story  are  to  me  a  blemish.  When  you  finish 
Jorn  Uhl  he  is  grown  up  ;  you  follow  him 
through  all  his  struggles,  but  at  the  end  he 
is  a  man  and  comes  to  his  own,  in  spite  of 
his  follies.  Sally  is  all  about  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death.  Strange  to  look  back 
at  the  time  when  novels  were  mostly  written 
of  the  cities  !  Now  the  scenes  are  laid  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Sally  is  well 
done,  but  not  pleasant  reading. 
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October  22  nd. 

The  day  is  cold  ;  we  have  taken  in  the 
hammock.  The  barn  is  comfortable,  though 
I  am  kept  busy  putting  in  wood.  The 
foliage  is  at  its  best.  No  one  can  imagine 
the  magnificence  of  ravines  and  woods. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  put  it  in  writing. 
Dogwood  Point  is  a  blaze  of  crimson  ;  as 
I  sit  there  I  gaze  down  into  a  great  amphi¬ 
theatre— 

Where  Colour,  the  soul’s  bridegroom,  makes 
The  house  of  heaven  splendid  for  the  bride. 

I  have  been  planting  narcissi  and  daffo¬ 
dils  all  through  the  woods,  and  Japanese 
lilies  just  below  the  bank.  Yesterday  I 
heard  a  mysterious  tapping  :  I  did  not  think 
it  possible  we  could  have  a  ghost  in  a  barn 
so  new  and  fresh.  I  opened  a  window 
upstairs,  and  there  was  a  woodpecker  busy 
destroying  the  barn,  nowise  disconcerted  by 
the  appearance  of  the  owner. 

I  found  some  edible  puff-balls  and  cooked 
them  with  the  steak  for  supper  ;  they  taste 
like  mushrooms,  only  more  nutty.  E.  came 
home  early,  and  has  been  making  little 
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flower-beds  for  daffodils  along  the  edge  of 
the  bank.  We  have  also  planted  tulips  near 
the  talking  oak,  so  we  can  see  them  from 
the  drawing-room  windows  of  the  Dream 
House.  E.  is  busy  making  a  pleasant  path 
of  dalliance  about  fifty  feet  below  the  bank. 
It  may  be  a  little  steep  for  dalliance.  I 
have  to  work  inside  at  present  :  it  is 
pleasant  to  walk  in  the  open  air,  but 
dawdling,  reading  time  is  over.  Many 
leaves  have  fallen  ;  the  views  of  the  river 
bank  are  now  open,  and  we  can  see  the 
sunset  clearly  behind  the  trees.  Evenings 
are  long  in  the  stillness  ;  even  the  sound 
of  the  rapids  is  muffled,  and  the  colour  is 
a  dirty  grey. 


October  2 3rd. 

Yesterday’s  was  the  first  Sunday  dinner 
eaten  indoors  since  August  1 5  th  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  brilliant  sunshine,  the  air  is  very 
cold.  I  made  an  apple-pie  for  dinner. 
While  making  it  I  thought  of  some  of  the 
famous  pies  in  literature— Ruth  Pinch  and 
The  Fotheringay,  celebrated  makers  of  pie  ; 
then  there  is  the  real  pie  in  Erb,  and  the 
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fat  boy  in  Pickwick  who  said  to  the  house¬ 
maid,  “  I  wish  you  was  pie.”  E.  did  not 
use  the  fat  boy’s  eloquent  tribute,  but  he 
ate  two  pieces.  We  took  a  walk  of  two 
miles  down  the  lane.  The  autumn  foliage 
was  what  we  went  out  to  see ;  you  feel 
as  though  you  could  walk  for  ever,  led  on 
and  on  by  the  beauty.  As  we  came  home 
Whirlpool  Heights  was  all  gloriously  red 
and  yellow  in  the  bright  sunshine.  This 
morning  there  was  white  frost  inside  the 
Enchanted  Ground.  Before  I  did  my  work 
I  took  my  usual  walk  to  see  the  change. 
Witch  Hazel  Point  has  lost  its  glory.  The 
bushes  have  lost  their  bright  yellow  leaves, 
and  are  covered  with  delicate  yellow 
blossoms  which  give  out  a  faint  perfume. 
The  shrub  which  is  called  viburnum  has  the 
most  beautiful  leaf,  like  velvet,  of  a  purplish- 
rose.  Evergreen  Point  no  frost  can  change. 
I  look  down  at  the  Whirlpool  through 
masses  of  yellow  and  red.  Dogwood  Point 
is  still  brilliantly  red  ;  there  is  beauty  every¬ 
where.  Strange  that  men  ever  thought  that 
the  denial  of  beauty  was  a  help  to  spirituality 
—Newman  starving  his  senses  and  Hurrel 
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Froude,  with  his  denial  of  the  good  things 
of  life.  I  believe  in  self-denial,  but  it  should 
be  exercised  on  greater  things  than  eating. 
Froude  never  gave  up  self  at  all ;  you  find 
no  note  of  the  joy  which  comes  through 
renunciation  ;  when  you  read  his  Life  you 
feel  as  if  the  Oxford  Movement  needed  fresh 
air.  I  cannot  believe  religion  consists  in 
keeping  an  account  of  how  you  feel  about 
roast  goose,  and  that  you  intend  to  get  up 
at  six  in  the  morning.  E.  does  that,  and 
never  thinks  about  goose  or  anything  else 
to  eat — surely  a  healthier  state  of  mind.  I 
could  fast  if  I  were  sure  my  soul  would  be 
benefited  thereby.  We  do  many  such  things, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  but  the  body  : 
religion  is  much  greater  than  even  the 
Oxford  Movement.  We  certainly  need 
saints,  and  I  should  like  to  know  just  what 
is  the  best  training  to  produce  them.  No  one 
at  present  would  go  so  far  as  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  ;  we  do  not  think  that  God  is  served 
by  standing  on  a  pillar  for  years  and  by  lack 
of  personal  cleanliness.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  in  perfect  condition,  but  it 
would  make  little  difference  what  you  ate  as 
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long  as  your  digestion  was  all  right.  It  might 
be  well  to  give  up  roast  goose.  According 
to  Patmore  :  “  There  is  nothing  outwardly 
to  distinguish  a  saint  from  a  common  person, 
and  he  does  everything  that  any  other  decent 
person  does,  only  somewhat  better  and  from 
an  entirely  different  motive.” 


October  28  th. 

E.  came  home  early,  and  we  have  been 
planting  crocus -bulbs  all  along  the  path  from 
Evergreen  Point  to  Witch  Hazel  Point.  I 
have  just  had  a  fine  scramble  down  the  bank 
in  Maple  Glen.  When  I  was  down  about 
sixty  feet  I  sat  and  gazed  at  the  sumach  and 
dogwood,  scarlet  and  old  rose.  They  seemed 
to  lean  out  of  a  deep  blue  sky  far  above. 
The  talking  oak  turns  very  slowly— possibly 
because  it  is  a  talking  oak  and  feels  its 
superiority  to  the  other  more  frivolous  ones, 
who,  I  think,  delight  in  their  beautiful 
autumn  clothing.  When  I  meet  people  in 
town  it  seems  incredible  that  all  this 
panorama  of  beauty  is  going  on  day  by  day 
and  no  one  comes  to  see.  I  am  always 
trying  to  induce  those  I  love  to  come  with 
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me,  so  many  pleasant  paths,  so  many  swans’ 
nests  I  have  found  ;  but  few  care  to  walk 
the  paths  or  see  the  nests,  few  love  the 
rapture  of  the  height. 

I  wait,  and  linger  on  the  village  street, 

And  long  for  one  to  come, 

And  say,  “  The  morning’s  bright :  it  is  not  meet 
That  thou  the  hum 

Of  vulgar  life  should  leave  and  seek  the  view 
Alone  from  those  great  peaks;  I  surely  will  go  too.” 

But  they  do  not  come.  I  never  lose  the  faith 
that  if  they  only  would  come  they  would 
see  the  beauty. 

We  are  repaid  for  the  loss  of  the  leaves  by 
the  extended  views  of  the  river.  I  love  to 
look  through  the  tree-stems,  black  and  grey- 
green,  to  the  green  of  the  water.  E.  is  busy 
getting  out  stumps  ;  you  can  see  how  much 
work  he  has  done.  It  is  dark  at  six  now, 
making  the  evenings  very  long.  The  cars 
run  but  seldom  ;  the  tourist  season  is  nearly 
over. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  my  time. 
I  read  until  I  am  tired,  then  sit  and  watch 
the  clock  until  I  can  decently  go  to  bed. 
If  a  woman  were  here  we  would  talk,  but  E. 
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sits  and  reads  steadily.  Woman  is  certainly 
the  talking  animal.  When  you  look  out  of 
the  window  the  woods  are  dark  and  gloomy  ; 
but  it  has  a  charm  for  me— I  like  to  think 
of  the  blackness  settling  down  over  the  dear 
earth.  When  you  cannot  have  those  you 
love  with  you  solitude  is  best. 

Darkness  and  solitude  shine  for  me, 

For  life’s  fair  outward  part  are  rife 
The  silver  noises  ;  let  them  be. 

It  is  the  very  soul  of  life 
Listens  for  thee,  listens  for  thee. 


October  29 th. 

The  first  ice  this  morning,  but  down  at 
the  spring  the  water  is  still  clear.  The 
foliage  has  lost  its  brightness,  the  leaves  are 
dull  reds  and  browns,  with  here  and  there 
a  touch  of  old  gold.  We  went  for  our  usual 
Sunday  walk  to  see  Dolly,  who  always  sees 
us  coming  a  long  way  off,  and  is  very  affec¬ 
tionate  as  long  as  the  sugar  and  apples  last. 
Coming  back  we  met  Professor  Spencer,  who 
is  driving  a  number  of  wells  in  this  vicinity 
to  ascertain  the  old  bed  of  the  river.  We 
walked  back  with  him  to  see  one  where  he 
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had  struck  a  current  of  air,  and  you  could 
hear  it  roaring  327  feet  below.  He  lit  a 
piece  of  paper  to  show  us  the  depth ;  it 
was  fierce.  He  cannot  account  for  it,  unless 
he  has  struck  a  fissure  in  the  rock  leading  to 
the  Whirlpool.  E.  found  a  wild  violet  in 
blossom  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine.  I  am 
reading  Political  and  Moral  Essays  by 
Joseph  Rickaby.  Much  of  it  I  cannot  follow, 
so  it  must  be  awfully  clever.  But  his  article 
on  Socialism  seems  to  be  fighting  dead 
issues.  What  kind  of  Socialism  is  it  that 
he  expects  to  come  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
Modern  writers  on  Socialism  know  that  the 
change  will  come  naturally  if  it  comes  at  all, 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  present  economic 
system  has  broken  down  and  can  no  longer 
handle  the  business  of  the  world.  For 
instance,  if  during  the  great  coal  strike  the 
Government  had  found  it  necessary  to  take 
over  the  coal-mines  so  as  to  settle  the  diffi¬ 
culty — a  great  nation  will  not  freeze  for  any 
length  of  time  when  there  is  plenty  of  coal. 
If  private  enterprise  can  run  the  thing  well, 
let  it  ;  only  where  it  will  not  or  cannot,  will 
the  Government  step  in  ? 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  book  is  where  he  writes  on  Symbolism, 
that  it  pervades  all  Nature,  the  lowest  and 
most  trivial  things  being  types  of  higher 
things,  and  they  of  things  still  higher,  and  so, 
by  a  hierarchy  of  types,  up  to  the  highest 
mysteries  of  Godhead.  This  being  so,  it 
explains  the  terrible  results  following  the 
vices  against  purity,  not  because  it  injures 
the  health— you  can  be  pretty  low  and  jollily 
live  to  your  hundredth  year— but  because 
some  type  is  violated,  some  sacred  symbol 
outraged,  and  the  dishonour  done  to  the  type 
redounds  upon  the  antetype  or  thing  typified. 

November  7  th. 

I  have  been  in  town  for  the  last  week 
cleaning  the  rooms,  getting  ready  for  visitors. 
I  was  glad  when  I  started  for  the  woods, 
with  a  chicken  and  some  books,  to  spend 
Sunday.  E.  had  gone  down  earlier  and  had 
a  nice  fire.  Oh,  how  good  it  was  to  smell 
the  pine-knots  burning  in  the  stove  !  We 
had  mushrooms-on-toast  for  supper.  I  read 
in  the  evening  and  was  content. 

Sunday  began  beautifully  ;  we  thought  we 
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were  going  to  have  one  of  those  rare  days 
we  sometimes  have  in  November.  We  went 
down  to  the  Whirlpool  in  the  afternoon. 
The  path  through  the  big  ravine  is  slippery, 
but  not  at  all  dangerous.  The  sight  and 
sound  of  the  great  body  of  water  is  very 
impressive  and  fills  you  with  awe.  We  sat 
down  for  some  time  watching  the  driftwood 
float  lazily  round  and  round  ;  once  in  a  while 
a  piece  would  escape,  but  the  mass  seemed 
to  be  circling  for  ever.  E.  said  there  was 
a  bush  with  lovely  red  berries  around  the 
point.  We  went  to  see  ;  a  rough  walk,  all 
rocks.  When  we  reached  the  point  I  realized 
I  had  never  seen  the  Whirlpool  before  ;  very 
few  tourists  ever  do,  no  one  but  the  ever¬ 
present  small  boy.  We  were  just  where  the 
river  leaves  the  Whirlpool  ;  we  could  see 
the  terrible  upper  rapids  and  the  Pool  ;  then, 
just  where  we  stood,  this  enormous  mass  of 
water  compressed  into  a  space  only  a  few 
yards  in  width.  The  sight  was  terrible.  You 
felt  so  insignificant  in  the  midst  of  such 
enormous  power  ;  your  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  was  chilled,  you  only  felt  power. 
We  thought  we  would  climb  up  the  bank  by 
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another  path.  In  one  place  it  was  all  washed 
away,  and  it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  I  would 
follow  the  path,  but  E.  pulled  me  up.  I 
don’t  know  how  he  did  it.  Fortunately,  I  did 
not  look  back  and  was  unaware  of  the 
danger.  I  noticed  E.  was  very  quiet.  We 
came  up  by  the  spring  where  E.  gets  the 
water.  How  he  manages  to  carry  two  pails 
up  that  bank  and  not  break  his  neck  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  We  did  not  find  the  red 
berries. 


November  11th. 

In  town  the  dust  and  wind  made  life  dis¬ 
agreeable,  but  down  at  The  Heights  it  is 
exhilarating.  I  have  been  busy  making 
baskets,  attending  a  tea  at  the  Deanery  and 
a  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Hospital 
Auxiliary,  where  I  was  made  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents. 

E.  has  gone  up  to  the  library.  The  barn 
wras  not  very  cold.  I  soon  started  the  fire, 
and  then  ran  around  with  the  wind.  The  old 
enchantment  is  still  here.  I  love  the  sound 
of  wind  among  the  trees,  and  the  water. 
The  deep  green  of  cedar  and  pine,  with  the 
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bronze  of  oaks,  makes  plenty  of  colour  ;  you 
forget  it  is  the  dreary  month  of  November. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  red -brown  leaves, 
with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  green  moss— 
a  beautiful  carpet.  The  sun  is  setting  behind 
the  tall  black  trunks  of  trees.  The  sky  is 
all  pale  blue  and  yellow,  with  touches  of 
delicate  rose.  E.  will  soon  be  here,  and  I 
will  fry  fish  for  supper. 


November  i^th. 

The  month  has  been  living  up  to  its 
reputation.  We  have  had  genuine  suicide 
weather.  Yesterday  it  relented,  and  we  had 
blue  sky.  I  came  down  on  the  car  about 
three  o’clock,  started  a  fire,  then  planted 
the  rest  of  my  bulbs.  E.  is  spading  up  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  kitchen  garden.  We 
have  had  such  a  peaceful  day,  irritated 
nerves  are  soothed.  I  read  Myers’  book  on 
Wordsworth  for  a  while.  All  he  writes  is 
singularly  pure  in  tone,  with  the  mystical 
note  of  a  poet  now  and  then.  I  have  been 
walking,  gathering  a  bouquet  of  seed-pods— 
sumach,  golden-rod,  and  milkweed.  The  air 
is  like  wine.  When  I  came  in  I  sat  a  long 
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time  by  the  window,  watching  the  sunset, 
biood-red  behind  the  tree-stems. 

November  2^th. 

I  have  been  in  Buffalo  this  last  week  ; 
came  down  on  Saturday  and  went  to  a  studio 
tea.  I  could  not  get  away  in  time  for  the 
last  car,  so  I  packed  a  bag  with  provisions, 
left  it  for  E.  to  carry,  and  started  for  my 
walk.  It  was  late  when  I  left,  and  after 
I  passed  the  car-barns  it  grew  very  dark. 
I  met  no  one,  and  enjoyed  the  walk.  I 
could  see  the  white  foam  of  the  river  ;  it 
was  very  still.  I  began  to  feel  like  myself. 
I  was  not  afraid,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  hear 
E.’s  call  at  the  big  trestle.  Soon  we  were 
in  the  woods  with  the  lovely  fresh  odours  ; 
we  lit  the  fire  and  had  supper,  E.  cutting 
wood  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  I  slept 
well,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  the  rapids  and 
the  rain  on  the  roof. 

Nearly  December,  but  the  air  is  soft  and 
warm.  I  have  my  usual  ramble  ;  the  river 
looks  sullen  ;  the  evergreens  keep  the  place 
from  looking  dreary  ;  I  work  at  my  talk  on 
Wordsworth. 
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December  10  th. 

Two  weeks  since  I  have  been  at  The 
Heights.  This  morning,  bright  and  sunny, 
made  E.  long  for  The  Heights.  In  vain 
did  I  hold  forth  on  the  duty  of  church-going. 
He  calmly  said  :  “  Pack  some  food,  and  I 
will  go  on  first  and  have  the  barn  nice  and 
warm.”  When  I  reached  the  station  I  found 
I  would  have  to  wait  fifty  minutes  for  a  car, 
and  concluded  to  walk.  The  sun  shone,  the 
sky  was  blue  ;  a  high  wind  blowing  made 
it  pretty  cold,  but  the  walk  was  magnificent. 
Every  step  made  me  happier ;  the  river 
thundered  and  sang,  the  trees  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  wind.  After  I  left  civilization  I 
sang  all  sorts  of  things— 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky  ; 

and— 

He  has  been  our  fellow,  the  morning  of  our  days ; 
Us  he  chose  for  housemates,  and  this  way  went 
God  :  of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure, 

The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 
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E.  had  a  fire,  but  alas  !  the  bam  was  full 
of  smoke.  I  hate  to  say  anything  against 
Old  Corn  Cob,  a  stove  that  has  borne  itself 
so  bravely  ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told— it 
smoked  like  the  deuce.  E.  could  not  stay 
inside,  preferred  breaking  the  Sabbath  by 
cutting  wood.  My  walk  and  no  breakfast  had 
made  me  hungry.  I  boiled  some  potatoes  and 
cabbage,  fried  some  tenderloin  and  bacon. 
Cabbage  sounds  coarse,  but  served  with 
butter  and  lemon-juice  tastes  genteel.  I  run 
around  outside  ;  the  ground  is  frozen,  with 
little  patches  of  snow  in  sheltered  places. 
It  is  all  very  beautiful,  with  a  sense  of 
remoteness  hard  to  describe.  I  am  reading 
The  Golden  Bowl,  E.  said  you  certainly  do 
not  read  Henry  James  for  pleasure— at  least, 
you  take  your  pleasure  in  very  small  doses. 
In  vain  I  assure  him  I  do.  No  one  can  tell 
a  story  in  the  way  he  does.  I  never  mind 
E.’s  jeers.  Dinner  over,  dishes  washed,  barn 
swept,  stove  no  longer  smokes.  The  evening 
hush  is  coming,  the  gulls  are  sweeping 
around  the  Whirlpool..  I  am  afraid  I  must 
say  good-bye  to  The  Heights  for  the  present. 
I  have  had  many  delightful  hours  here  in  the 
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midst  of  the  beauty.  I  pray  God  I  may  have 
many  more  ! 


January  21  st. 

I  have  had  bronchitis,  and  did  not  think 
I  had  better  go  to  church.  E.  was  heroic 
and  did  his  duty,  although  he  declared  his 
time  would  be  better  spent  at  The  Heights. 
After  he  said  he  would  walk  down.  The 
morning  had  been  sunny  and  not  cold  ;  but 
soon  after  he  left  it  began  to  snow,  nasty 
damp  snow,  that  needed  but  little  encourage¬ 
ment  to  become  rain.  I  could  not  bear  to 
stay  at  home  and  soon  started.  Such  a 
dreary  day  !  The  cattle-trains  depressed  me, 
laden  with  beef  and  cattle  lest  starving 
people  die.  I  suppose  it  is  necessary,  but 
my  heart  aches  for  the  poor  beasts  shut  up 
in  the  cars.  The  barn  was  nice  and  warm. 
E.  asked  me  to  come  and  decide  where  the 
house  was  to  be.  This  is  the  difficulty.  I 
wish  the  house  to  command  a  certain  view  ; 
E.  will  not  cut  down  sassafras,  I  will  not 
cut  down  birches  or  evergreens.  So  we 
quarrelled,  and  E.  said  he  would  be  damned 
if  he  would  build  a  house  at  all. 
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January  22  nd. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  church  ;  the  curate 
preached  a  really  good  sermon— one  that  led 
somewhere.  After  dinner  we  walked  to  The 
Heights.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  realize 
it  was  midwinter  ;  it  was  so  warm  men  were 
sitting  outside  in  their  shirt-sleeves.  How 
good  to  walk  on  the  good  earth  once  more, 
to  hear  water  trickling  down  over  rocks,  to 
smell  the  pine  and  balsam  as  we  enter  the 
woods  !  Crows  scream  at  us,  no  doubt 
regarding  us  as  intruders.  All  the  petty 
things  fade  away,  we  shed  them  like  a  gar¬ 
ment  ;  the  woods  are  to  me  a  moral  laundry. 
We  build  a  fire  in  Old  Corn  Cob  and  open 
the  big  barn  doors,  letting  in  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine.  We  wander  around,  E.  showing  me 
the  result  of  the  year’s  labour— stumps  have 
been  removed,  dead  logs  cut  into  firewood, 
dead  trees  likewise ;  he  has  enough  posts 
to  fence  the  garden.  No  wonder  he  is  a 
trifle  peacocky  as  he  shows  me  all  of  this. 
I  have  the  woman’s  admiration  for  muscle, 
and  he  has  certainly  done  wonders.  I  sit  by 
the  fire  and  read  old  Academies.  Strange 
they  are  so  much  better  than  new  ones  !  E. 
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tries  to  walk  around  with  the  proper  Sunday 
air,  but  I  soon  see  him  stealthily  pruning. 
As  we  ride  back  to  town  the  sky  is  all  deli-  - 
cate  pink,  blue,  and  pale  green  with  the  sun 
setting,  a  dull  red  ball.  After  I  read 
Hewlett’s  book  on  Tuscany ;  it  seems 
laboured. 


January  z%th. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  had  weather 
more  like  spring  than  winter.  As  it  was 
still  warm  we  went  down  to  The  Heights  to 
take  dinner.  I  have  inherited  a  taste  for 
sauerkraut,  I  suppose  from  my  Dutch 
ancestry.  E.  always  pretends  he  does  not 
like  it,  considers  it  a  low  taste.  I  bought 
some,  in  spite  of  his  contemptuous  remarks. 
I  sent  E.  on  with  the  sauerkraut,  some 
potatoes,  and  a  beefsteak.  Only  one  tourist 
on  the  car  ;  he  sat  with  his  collar  turned 
up  and  gazed  out  of  the  window  with  a 
melancholy  air.  We  passed  a  dazzling  auto¬ 
mobile  with  a  still  more  dazzling  creature 
inside — a  bride,  I  suppose  ;  I  am  sure  no 
sane  woman  would  be  out  in  delicate 
lavender  on  a  day  like  this. 
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The  oak-leaves  still  give  colour  to  the 
woods,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  silvery 
grey,  white,  black,  and  grey-green— all  very 
beautiful.  If  you  really  love  the  country 
you  love  it  all  the  year  round.  Old  Corn 
Cob  was  holding  forth  gloriously.  I  cooked 
the  kraut,  broiled  the  steak ;  then  the 
potatoes  were  just  right— flowery  ;  the  butter 
was  fresh.  I  feel  so  well,  the  air  is  so  clear  ; 
I  am  hungry,  as  one  ought  to  be — no  need  to 
ask  whether  life  is  worth  living. 

I  have  been  down  the  bank  where  E.  has 
been  cutting  up  a  tree.  The  air  is  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  fresh  pine.  I  pick  a  large 
bunch  of  balsam  to  take  up  to  the  rooms  ; 
squirrels  run  around.  I  look  up,  the  sky  is 
blue  ;  far  away  I  see  a  hawk  ;  no  sound  in 
the  woods  but  the  wind  whistling  through 
the  treetops.  I  have  brought  Henley’s  Views 
and  Reviews,  but  do  not  care  much  for 
reading  to-day. 


February  18  th 

The  days  have  been  busy  recently  with 
meetings  of  Hospital  Board  and  afternoon 
teas.  Gave  a  talk  in  Fort  Erie  on  Henley. 
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These  talks  seem  to  please— at  least,  they 
asked  for  more.  This  morning  a  wild  long¬ 
ing  for  freedom  possesses  me.  E.  starts  for 
The  Heights  ;  I  make  mayonnaise  and  soon 
follow.  I  broil  a  steak  over  the  wood 
fire,  make  a  salad  of  oranges,  Malaga  grapes, 
nuts,  and  lettuce.  My  mayonnaise  was  per¬ 
fect.  I  am  sure  people  would  be  happier 
if  they  left  off  the  frills  and  prepared  their 
own  food  and  worked  with  their  hands. 

There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  housework 
if  we  become  skilful,  but  we  have  made 
living  so  complex  that  we  are  smothered  by 
our  conveniences  and  luxuries. 


April  1  si. 

We  have  not  been  down  to  The  Heights 
for  six  weeks.  But  I  think  winter  is  over. 
The  sun  is  warm,  the  robins  and  chickadees 
are  singing  ;  crocus,  tulips,  and  daffodils  are 
coming  up,  and  the  snowdrops  are  in  blossom 
in  town  ;  they  looked  cold  and  cuddled  their 
petals  as  closely  as  possible  to  keep  warm. 
So  few  seem  to  understand  the  charm  the 
country  has  for  E.  and  myself. 

I  met  an  acquaintance  on  the  car,  who 
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said,  “  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  the 
country  to-day?”  “Cook  my  dinner,”  said 
I.  She  did  not  believe  I  would  really  enjoy 
that.  I  could  not  tell  her  that  the  freshness 
of  the  air,  the  sun  shining  on  the  barn  gave 
pleasure  ;  it  seemed  so  silly.  The  frogs  are 
croaking— a  pleasant  sound  to  me,  although 
some  people  think  it  doleful.  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  I  see  trees  standing  in  great  pools  of 
water,  and  what  we  call  cowslips  everywhere 
—they  are  really  marsh  marigolds.  As  a 
child  the  coming  of  spring  filled  me  with 
indescribable  longing.  I  remember  picking 
baskets  of  cowslips  and  coming  home  with 
wet  feet,  tired  but  happy.  Children  are  out 
to-day— the  happy  ones  who  have  no  fond, 
careful  mothers.  The  first  warm  day  they 
are  out  in  search  of  something— not  flowers, 
just  happiness. 

I  believe  men  like  Nature  and  primitive 
pleasures  more  than  women,  who  like  com¬ 
fort  too  well.  I  always  lose  my  faith  in  early 
spring ;  I  do  not  believe  the  colour  and 
glory  of  blossoming  time  can  be  hidden  in 
the  dull  brown  earth  all  sodden  with  water. 
We  walked  home  in  the  late  evening  ;  the 
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moon  was  shining,  but  there  was  no  “  scent 
of  the  summer  to  be.”  My  heart  was  heavy  ; 
I  could  not  believe  in  the  miracle  of  spring. 

The  Japanese  seem  to  have  all  the  virtues. 
No  wonder  Lafcadio  Hearn  became  a 
Japanese  citizen  !  I  am  tempted  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  Boys  and  girls  who  sing  this 
song  of  Hiron  Chusa  ought  to  be  finer  men 
and  women  than  those  who  sing — 

We  don’t  want  to  fight, 

But,  by  Jingo !  if  we  do 
We’ve  got  the  ships, 

We’ve  got  the  men, 

We’ve  got  the  money  too. 

Song  of  Hiron  Chusa 

He  whose  every  word  and  deed 

Gave  to  men  an  example  of  what  the  warfolk  of  the 

Empire  should  be— Commander  Hiron — is  dead. 

Though  the  body  die,  the  spirit  does  not.  He  who 
wished 

To  be  reborn  seven  times  into  this  world  for  the 
Sake  of  serving  his  country — Commander  Hiron — 

Has  he  really  died  ? 

'I’  'k  'f'  -f'  "I* 

Beyond  a  thousand  years 

The  radiant  heart  shall  live.  As  to  a  god  of  war 
Shall  reverence  be  paid  him. 
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Killed  while  endeavouring  to  help  a  com¬ 
rade,  it  was  said  of  him  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  selfishness  in  his  whole  nature. 

April  Zth. 

When  E.  called  me  to  get  up  this  morning 
I  knew  by  the  jubilant  tone  in  his  voice  the 
sun  was  shining  and  he  was  headed  for  The 
Heights.  Nothing  loath,  but  full  of  joy,  I 
soon  followed.  The  frogs  and  robins  were 
singing  cheerily,  the  river  was  once  more 
gloriously  green,  the  Whirlpool  full  of  ice, 
but  it  was  warm  upon  the  cliff.  I  ran  around 
looking  at  the  bulbs  coming  up,  but  could 
not  find  the  snowdrops.  After  dinner  we 
walked  to  the  Glen.  E.  said  he  did  not  wish 
to  discourage  me,  but  he  knew  there  were  no 
flowers.  He  is  always  pessimistic  ;  if  I  were 
easily  discouraged  it  would  have  happened 
long  ago.  The  paths  were  slippery  and  there 
were  patches  of  snow,  but  the  air  was  warm. 
We  did  find  some  hepaticas  and  some  walk¬ 
ing  fern.  As  we  started  to  go  home  E.  said, 
“  I  think  we  will  try  a  short  cut.”  My  heart 
sank  within  me.  I  knew  what  this  meant — 
wire  fences  to  crawl  through,  rail  fences  to 
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climb  over,  mud  to  wade  through,  while  E. 
would  tramp  gaily  on,  unfettered  by  skirts. 
I  meekly  said,  “Do  you  think  it  is  any 
shorter?”  In  accents  of  scorn  E.  replied, 
“  Do  you  see  that  roof  straight  ahead?  That 
is  the  barn.”  “Oh,  is  it?”  I  answered. 
“  Yes  ;  if  we  go  straight  ahead  in  a  bee-line 
we  will  save  half  the  distance,”  and  he  leaps 
gaily  over  a  fence.  I  crawl  under.  We 
came  to  a  field  of  ploughed  ground.  “  A 
trifle  soft,”  says  E.  pleasantly,  planting  down 
very  solid  boots  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
Soft  !  I  should  say  it  was  ;  the  mud  was 
over  my  ankles.  But  E.  tramped  on,  telling 
me  this  is  one  of  the  best  sheep  farms  in  the 
country.  I  listen  with  interest.  We  are 
nearing  the  barn ;  my  spirits  rise.  I  am 
hypocrite  enough  to  pretend  to  be  glad  that 
we  took  the  short  cut,  saying,  “  We  cer¬ 
tainly  get  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  country 
we  would  miss  on  the  beaten  paths.”  As 
I  sit  by  the  fire  I  only  remember  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  earth,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  lovely 
views  of  the  cliff  and  river.  WTiile  I  am 
getting  supper  E.  comes  in  to  tell  me  he 
has  found  the  snowdrops  in  blossom.  We 
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are  going  to  stay  all  night— the  first  time  this 
spring.  We  will  have  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs  and  the  roar  of  the  water  instead  of 
the  silly  giggles  of  boys  and  girls  and  the 
chug-chug  of  trolleys. 


April  22nd. 

I  had  forgotten  where  I  had  planted  the 
crocus -bulbs,  and  they  came  upon  me  as 
a  surprise.  The  crocus-path  is  a  success  ; 
they  look  like  wild  flowers  growing.  E. 
has  been  down  in  Maryland  and  in  Virginia 
visiting  battlefields  ;  the  peach  and  apple- 
trees  were  in  bloom.  But  here  there  are 
few  signs  of  spring,  just  pussy-willows  and 
maples  with  their  red  tips.  In  a  hollow 
stump  I  planted  a  Crimson  Rambler,  a 
Dorothy  Perkins,  and  a  Clematis  paniculata. 

A  meadow-lark  sang  this  morning  ;  but 
it  is  now  raining,  and  the  birds  are  still. 
The  rain  brings  out  the  sweet  odours,  but 
I  want  the  sunshine  so  I  can  believe  the 
spring  is  here.  A  feeling  of  sadness  possesses 
me— perhaps  the  fault  of  the  book  I  am  read¬ 
ing,  The  Mummer's  Wife.  This  book  is  so 
much  sadder  than  L' Assommoir,  for  Kate 
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and  Dick  are  lovable,  while  the  dreadful 
creatures  in  Zola’s  novels  are  abstractions, 
people  you  cannot  love.  Dick  is  wonderful, 
gross  and  fat,  but  so  human  !  You  finish 
the  book  with  a  certain  liking  for  the  man. 
The  degradation  of  Kate  you  feel  to  be  in¬ 
evitable  after  the  first  wrong  step.  The  vices 
that  ruin  the  woman  affect  the  man  but 
slightly.  We  certainly  are  different,  and 
reformers  do  not  take  this  difference 
seriously  enough.  When  I  read  The 
Daughter  of  the  Vine  I  question  the  truth 
of  heredity  being  so  powerful.  When  I  read 
The  Mummer' s  Wife  I  doubt  the  strength  of 
environment.  The  Life  of  Reason,  by 
Santyana,  is  certainly  well  written  and 
reasoned  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  does  not 
convince  me— just  depresses.  Man  suffers  so 
horribly  he  cannot  live  the  cheerful  life 
attributed  to  the  pagan,  he  must  have  a 
solace  in  religion.  The  crude  imaginings 
of  a  future  state  are  just  symbols  of  the 
reality.  The  soul  thirsting  is  no  fiction. 
“  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  Thy 
likeness  ”  is  a  great  promise. 
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May  10  th. 

All  this  time  the  plans  for  the  Dream 
House  have  been  steadily  materializing.  I 
saw  the  result  to-day.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
my  Dream  House,  but  one  that  is  pretty 
enough,  with  pleasant  windows  and  rough 
stone  chimneys,  which  the  architect  showed 
me  with  pride.  Even  if  the  house  were 
commonplace  the  views  from  the  windows 
would  redeem  it,  when  those  windows  are 
lattice,  with  leaded  panes— all  but  the  large 
French  one  in  library  and  dining-room. 

The  woods  look  as  if  they  are  covered 
with  a  silver-green  mist,  due  to  the  countless 
leaves  just  beginning  to  unfold.  Yesterday 
I  saw  a  lovely  clump  of  Forsythias  in  full 
bloom,  like  sunshine  ;  daffodils  are  also  in 
bloom ;  next  year  I  will  have  some 
Forsythias  in  the  midst  of  the  daffodils.  The 
Heights  have  lost  their  mystery  and  gained 
a  vegetable  garden.  I  am  a  little  sorry,  but 
perhaps  lettuce,  peas,  beets,  and  carrots 
may  help  to  console  me.  Last  spring  a  fear¬ 
some  awe  possessed  me  in  my  rambles  ;  I 
was  always  expecting  to  step  on  a  rattle¬ 
snake.  All  that  joy  and  rapture  have  fled  ; 
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but,  on  the  whole,  Werther’s  Charlotte  cut¬ 
ting  bread-and-butter  would  be  a  better  life 
companion  than  Lilith.  Even  Wordsworth’s 
daffodils  were  no  more  beautiful  than  mine. 
I  wish  I  had  a  thousand  times  as  many,  they 
look  so  beautiful  from  the  windows.  I  can 
see  them  shining  through  the  trees  ;  and 
the  trees  are  delicate  green,  with  some 
maples  blood-red.  The  miracle  has  hap¬ 
pened  :  spring  is  here. 

E.  is  a  chastened  and  subdued  man.  Amy 
and  I  came  down  and  found  him  burning 
leaves.  Amy  said,  “  I  should  think  you 
would  be  afraid  the  fire  would  get  the  best 
of  you.”  E.  answered  complacently,  “  I  can 
manage  it  all  right.”  We  went  down  to  the 
spring  to  pick  trilliums.  While  I  was  broiling 
the  steak  for  supper  Amy  went  to  find  E. 
and  could  not,  but  she  said  the  woods  were 
all  ablaze.  I  went  out,  and  soon  saw  why 
he  had  not  answered  her  call  :  stumps  and 
dry  leaves  were  burning  everywhere.  If  the 
fire  spread  into  the  ravines,  beauty  would  be 
destroyed  that  never  could  be  replaced.  We 
found  him  at  last.  He  had  had  a  hard  time, 
but  fortunately  he  had  found  a  French 
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Canadian  who  had  experience  in  fighting 
forest  fires.  E.  was  all  black  and  a  little 
burnt,  but  very  thankful  the  danger  was 
over. 


May  1 $th. 

The  barn  looks  very  pretty  ;  we  have  the 
long,  low  bookcase  from  home,  filled  with 
books.  When  I  saw  all  the  books  lying  on 
the  floor  I  cried.  I  never  cared  for  Locke 
on  the  Human  Understanding ,  but  when  I 
saw  him  tumbling  around  I  wept.  So  many 
years  he  had  stood  in  one  place  in  dignified 
silence,  never  opened  ;  but  he  represented 
long-established  custom.  I  took  him  up  with 
emotion,  and  placed  him  carefully  on  a  shelf. 
Women  are  the  nest-builders  ;  I  felt  that  the 
nest  had  been  destroyed,  and  I  could  not 
help  weeping.  Shall  I  ever  have  a  home 
again  ? 

We  are  really  very  comfortable  in  the 
barn,  even  dainty— a  good  sofa,  a  writing- 
desk,  plenty  of  books,  and  a  lamp  that  burns 
brightly.  I  am  sure  if  some  of  my  friends — 
Patmore  or  Meredith — were  to  come  roaming 
through  the  woods  and  peep  through  the 
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windows,  they  would  say,  “  This  is  a  pleasant 
spot  in  which  to  linger,”  and  would  linger. 

Rain  all  day.  You  can  see  the  leaves 
unfold,  scillas  in  bloom  near  the  barn,  dog¬ 
wood  just  showing  its  greenish -white  petals, 
the  daffodils  more  beautiful  than  ever 
through  the  mist  and  rain.  I  have  been 
out  gazing  at  the  river,  or  where  the  river  is  ; 
you  cannot  see  the  water  on  account  of  the 
vapour.  But  oh,  how  beautiful  to  see  the 
delicate  greens  and  reds  of  the  young  leaves 
faintly  showing  through  the  mist  and  the 
trees  on  the  farther  bank  delicately  etched 
against  a  pale  blue  sky  !  The  poplars  are 
at  their  daintiest ;  I  will  plant  daffodils  at 
their  feet  for  next  spring.  Tiger-lilies  are 
coming  up  below  the  bank,  strong  and  lusty. 
Even  the  most  sceptical  can  believe  in  the 
miracle  of  spring. 

When  I  think  what  poetry  is  to  E.  and 
myself,  and  read  words  like  the  following, 
I  am  filled  with  wonder  :  “  Youth  and 

Aspiration  indulge  in  poetry  ;  a  mature  and 
thoughtful  mind  will  often  despise  it,  and 
prefer  to  express  itself  in  prose.”  “Prefer” 
is  good.  The  author  evidently  can  reel  off 
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“  The  Tempest  ”  or  “  Paracelsus  ”  just  as 
easily  as  he  can  write  his  learned  essays. 
I  suppose  E.  and  myself  are  neither  mature 
nor  thoughtful.  E.  read  Early  English 
Ballads  to  me  all  yesterday  afternoon.  Age 
only  enhances  their  beauty  to  me  and  I  may 
be  weak,  but  I  would  even  now,  at  my  mature 
age,  like  to  write  something  like,  we  will 
say,  “  Love  in  a  Valley.”  I  even  like  the 
ballads  better  than  the  scholarly  prose  of 
Santyana.  Am  I  impertinent  if  I  say  there 
are  truths  given  to  some  that  others  will 
strive  all  their  lives  to  find  ? 


May  17  th. 

It  is  well,  as  Coleridge  said  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  to  “  have  an  eye  watchful  in 
minutest  observation,”  but  when  it  comes  to 
put  this  observation  into  words,  that  is  a 
different  matter.  If  I  only  could  transfer 
the  impression  of  such  an  evening  as  this 
to  paper  I  would  die  happy— the  sky,  filled 
with  soft  yellow  light,  shining  through  the 
delicate  yet  vivid  green  of  the  leaves, 
filling  the  earth  with  golden  greenness,  then 
a  delicate  white  mist  trying  to  shut  out  the 
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glory.  I 'am  sure  if  it  were  not  for  the  rush¬ 
ing  water  I  could  hear  the  horns  of  Elfland 
faintly  blowing— at  least,  I  am  sure  of  the 
existence  of  Elfland.  The  men  are  hauling 
the  stone  for  the  walls  of  Dream  House.  I 
am  writing  outside,  waiting  for  the  darkness 
to  cover  us.  You  cannot  know  how  beauti¬ 
ful  the  world  is  unless  you  live  close  to  the 
earth  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  sky 
has  now  turned  to  rose.  I  look  up  and  see 
a  branch  of  dogwood,  with  its  whitish -green 
petals  against  the  rose.  The  birds  are 
singing,  full  of  the  rapture  of  May.  I  think 
of  Richard  Jefferies  and  my  heart  aches. 

May  21  st. 

Busy  all  day  about  the  Fair.  I  missed 
the  last  car,  but  the  walk  was  so  beautiful 
I  forgot  my  weariness.  To  look  down  on  the 
rapids  through  the  delicate  spring  foliage 
filled  me  with  rapture.  I  sat  down  and  read 
once  or  twice,  but  reached  The  Heights  in 
time  to  get  supper.  I  was  so  tired  I  could 
not  sleep.  E.  did  not  call  me  until  late. 
Fie  came  in  the  afternoon,  full  of  the  wonder 
of  dogwood  and  violet  in  Dolly’s  ravine ; 
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but  I  could  only  lie  still  and  listen  to  his 
description.  I  knew  the  earth  was  beautiful, 
but  my  senses  were  deadened  and  could  not 
convey  pleasure.  It  is  a  sin  to  get  so  tired. 
After  tea  I  walked  with  E.  to  the  spring, 
as  usual  wondering  at  the  beauty  of  the 
earth.  E.  has  begun  to  terrace  the  bank, 
and  is  planting  sunflowers,  morning  glories, 
nasturtiums,  and  scarlet  runners,  all  to¬ 
gether  ;  he  is  in  hope  the  vines  will  run  up 
the  sunflower-stalks— a  beautiful  dream  !  But 
then  gardening  is  largely  dreams  ;  your 
results  are  never  what  you  have  planned— I 
am  bound  to  say  they  are  sometimes  more 
beautiful. 

I  am  thoroughly  enjoying  myself.  A 
friend  brought  me  some  flower-seeds  from 
Italy,  and  I  plant  them  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  I  read  a  little  Mallory  and  finish 
The  Upton  Letters— a.  pleasant  book.  Boys 
are  certainly  fortunate  who  attend  Upton 
School.  With  the  mystical  temperament  the 
author  should  have  found  more  of  the 
mystic’s  joy,  but  perhaps  he  was  too  busy 
about  many  things.  I  would  like  to  know 
him,  and  that  I  think  high  praise.  He 
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admires  George  Moore  as  much  as  I  do. 
All  his  novels  are  great,  even  The  Lake 
shows  distinction  of  a  rare  order.  There  is 
a  certain  tone  in  the  poems  of  T.  E.  Brown 
very  repugnant  to  me.  Again  the  author 
of  The  Upton  Letters  agrees.  He  hates 
posing,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  free  from  that 
insidious  vice.  There  is  a  streak  of  Senti¬ 
mental  Tommy  in  many  of  us,  or,  at  least,  we 
are  “  histrionic  self-deceivers,”  in  Meredith’s 
words. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  the  glories  of 
tulips  blazing  in  the  sunshine  on  the  edge 
of  the  bank.  The  eye  wanders  from  scarlet 
and  gold  down  to  the  cool  greenness  of  the 
water.  Then  I  must  visit  the  dogwood,  and 
lie  down  on  my  back  and  watch  the  white 
petals,  edged  with  pale  rose,  against  the  blue 
sky— flowers  from  fairyland.  Yellow  and 
purple  violets  are  everywhere,  but  nothing 
so  beautiful  as  the  dogwood.  I  feel  like 
Clara  Middleton  when  she  saw  the  double - 
flowered  cherry-tree. 
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May  25th. 

We  are  going  through  all  the  primitive 
stages  of  home-making.  First  we  live  in 
the  open  air,  then  we  have  a  tent,  next  a 
barn.  I  suppose  some  day  we  will  have  a 
house  ;  meanwhile,  the  barn  is  not  bad.  We 
do  not  put  our  butter  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
now,  but  in  a  pail,  and  let  it  down  in  the 
cistern,  where  it  keeps  nice  and  firm.  Even 
without  modern  'conveniences  man  makes 
himself  pretty  'comfortable. 

Yesterday  I  was  up  at  a  football  match 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  Booth.  I 
know  nothing  of  football,  so  did  not  take 
much  interest  ;  but  the  park  was  beautiful, 
the  magnolias  were  in  full  bloom,  and  arabis 
scented  the  air.  The  blossoming-time  fills 
us  with  wonder.  The  dullest  are  impressed 
with  beauty  for  a  time.  Man  is  certainly 
constituted  for  great  joy,  even  if  he  does  live 
for  the  most  part  immersed  in  the  things 
of  the  flesh.  E.  is  busy  with  what  he  calls 
the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  ;  he  is 
terracing  the  banks,  and  planting  annuals 
in  a  reckless  fashion. 
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May  30 th. 

We  planted  a  Jackmanni  Clematis  and 
some  paniculata  down  the  bank,  in  hope 
they  will  run  up  the  bank  and  twine  around 
the  tree-trunks.  The  vegetable  garden  is 
coming  along  finely  ;  I  am  eating  radishes 
and  young  onions.  E.  remarked  that  any 
one  is  a  pig  who  eats  the  latter.  “  Why  do 
you  grow  them?”  said  I.  “For  the  pig,” 
said  he.  As  I  was  eating  them  at  the  time 
I  suppose  his  remark  was  personal. 

June  Zth. 

Trying  to  find  myself.  The  Fair  is  over  : 
I  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  noise,  bustle,  and 
.excitement.  We  were  very  successful,  and 
the  Fair  was  unique.  Crowds  came, 
attracted  by  the  noise  and  glitter.  At  times 
I  was  sad,  thinking  of  the  sickness  and 
misery,  the  white  beds  of  the  hospital,  behind 
all  this.  I  came  down  to  the  woods  this 
morning  to  find  myself.  I  am  still  restless  ; 
it  will  take  days  of  silence  and  beauty  to 
give  me  peace.  The  beauty  has  been  here  ; 
the  red  lilies  gleam  like  fire,  the  birds  sing, 
all  without  me,  but  I  could  think  of  it  and 
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be  glad.  I  weed  in  the  garden  ;  a  rabbit 
has  found  the  lettuce,  and  I  am  left  lament¬ 
ing.  I  cook  spinach  and  young  beets  for 
dinner,  then  sleep.  When  I  awaken,  much 
refreshed,  the  afternoon  shadows  are  making 
the  earth  still  more  beautiful. 

It  is  going  to  rain  ;  black  clouds  are  roll¬ 
ing,  and  the  air  grows  damp  and  sweet. 
I  would  like  to  remain  all  night,  but  E.  does 
not  like  to  have  me  stay  here  entirely  alone. 

So  long  since  I  have  read  a  book  that  I 
am  filled  with  delight  reading  Studies  in 
Saintship ,  by  Ernest  Hello.  I  suppose  it 
is  silly  to  say  I  do  not  understand  saints. 
In  this  day  to  read  how  St.  Joseph  of  Cuper- 
tius  could  remain  kneeling  on  the  top  of  an 
olive-tree,  could  fly  with  no  difficulty,  seems 
strange,  to  say  the  least,  and  taxes  my  power 
of  believing.  Yet  no  impartial  person  can 
read  about  saints  without  becoming  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  possess  a  source  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  strength  denied  to  others.  What 
this  is  certainly  is  worth  considering — 
perhaps  a  source  of  life,  love,  and  joy  if 
rightly  understood. 


15 
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June  12th. 

It  is  so  hard  for  me  to  settle  down  after 
any  excitement ;  I  find  it  difficult  to  enjoy 
my  books  or  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  This 
has  been  one  of  my  bright  days.  I  was 
down  the  bank  about  fifty  feet  when  I  saw 
a  yellow  flower  which  I  knew  was  the 
moccasin  flower.  I  had  never  seen  it  before. 
I  shrieked  with  delight,  calling  E.,  who  came 
at  once,  thinking  I  had  seen  a  rattlesnake 
at  least.  If  I  had  seen  the  plant  in  a  florist’s 
window  my  motions  would  not  have  been 
quite  so  violent,  but  to  come  upon  it  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  damp,  rich  earth  filled  me 
with  wild  joy.  The  wild  roses  are  in  bloom  ; 
they  are  sweet-scented  ;  I  am  conscious  of 
their  perfume  in  the  barn.  At  times  it  is  the 
blossom  of  the  wild  grape  that  fills  the  air 
with  perfume,  then  it  is  the  rose.  I  think  the 
grape-vine  is  rendered  more  fragrant  by  the 
sunshine,  the  rose  by  the  dampness  and  rain. 
The  daffodils  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
red  lilies  ;  they  are  in  blossom  all  through 
the  woods  and  down  the  bank.  A  soft  rain 
has  been  falling  all  day— very  restful.  The 
days  have  been  so  full  of  brilliant  sunshine 
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and  vividness  of  colour  the  nerves  were  over- 
stimulated  ;  the  nights  are  beautiful  with  the 
glory  of  moonlight  and  the  flashing  of  fire¬ 
flies.  I  sit  daily  listening  to  the  song  of  the 
birds  until  the  fireflies  come.  E.  does  not 
seem  to  get  the  same  consolation  from  the 
earth  ;  he  must  work  or  read  ;  but  I  like 
to  sit  motionless  as  a  Buddha,  only,  I  hope, 
growing  like  a  tree— E.  would  say  “  stag¬ 
nating.”  I  cooked  peas  and  beet-greens  for 
my  dinner.  I  tried  some  condensed  milk 
with  the  peas— not  entirely  satisfactory,  but 
infinitely  better  than  the  peas  of  hotel  tables. 

I  read  yesterday  Shining  Ferry ,  by  “  Q.,” 
and  Queer  Trades ,  by  Chesterton.  The 
former  was  good  in  spots,  but  no  firm  grasp 
on  the  characters.  Chesterton  is,  of  course, 
clever,  but  reminds  me  of  the  Suicide  Club— 
not  to  the  advantage  of  Chesterton.  I  have 
also  been  reading  an  essay  on  Swinburne, 
by  Woodbery ;  enthusiastic  and  apprecia¬ 
tive.  E.  was  delighted  with  it,  as  the 
author  quotes  all  his  favourite  passages  in 
Swinburne. 

No  sitting  on  the  cliff  to-night  watching 
fireflies— it  is  raining.  E.  will  be  in  town 
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until  late.  I  sit  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
greenwood  and  the  rain,  with  the  mist 
coming  from  the  Whirlpool  blotting  out  the 
familiar  world,  filling  it  with  ghostly  shapes. 
The  sky  is  very  black ;  I  feel  creepy ;  I 
will  go  upstairs  and  wait  for  E. 


July  Qth. 

I  spent  most  of  the  morning  at  house¬ 
work  ;  made  a  red  raspberry-pie.  After 
dinner  I  lay  in  the  hammock,  pretending 
to  read.  I  fell  asleep,  and  awakened  just 
in  time  to  see  E.  coming  from  the  car.  I 
followed  him  into  the  barn  with  a  very  alert 
air.  E.  always  seems  to  have  a  slight 
contempt  for  those  who  sleep  in  the 
daytime. 

The  vegetable  garden  gives  a  domestic 
air  to  The  Heights  ;  corn,  cucumbers,  Lima 
beans,  and  Telephone  peas  are  growing  finely. 

Days  and  nights  are  all  spent  in  the  open 
air.  How  fresh  and  sweet  the  tent  when 
we  go  out  to  sleep  !  We  walked  from  town 
recently  ;  the  air  was  stifling  there,  but,  as 
soon  as  we  struck  the  country,  cool  and 
fresh.  We  came  through  Sweet  Brier  Lane — 
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I  knew  it  in  the  darkness  by  the  perfume- 
then  crawled  down  a  steep  bank  into  a  cool, 
damp,  mist-scented  ravine.  As  we  came  up, 
the  moon,  ugly  and  red,  glowered  at  us, 
but  when  we  reached  the  big  ravine  she  was 
shining  on  the  foamy  water  with  majesty 
and  beauty.  We  stood  on  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  watching  the  light  on  the  rapids ; 
the  banks  were  wrapped  in  deep  shadow, 
and  away  beyond  was  a  pathway  of  glory 
as  the  moonlight  shone  on  the  foaming  rapids 
with  the  white  mist  between. 

Friends  came  to  tea  this  afternoon.  After 
they  were  gone  I  left  the  tea-things  and  went 
into  the  barn.  E.  called  me  from  the  tent 
to  go  quietly,  as  a  squirrel  was  sitting  on 
top  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  calling  to  his  mate, 
evidently  discussing  the  feasibility  of  swiping 
the  loaf.  As  I  came  near  they  retired  to  a 
tree.  I  sat  down  by  the  table.  One  of 
them,  growing  more  bold,  came  up  on  the 
table,  almost  touching  my  hand,  grabbed  a 
piece  of  bread-and-butter  ;  but,  poor  fellow, 
he  dropped  it,  and  lacked  the  nerve  to  come 
again.  The  pair  of  them  skedaddled  down 
the  bank.  We  could  hear  them  chattering, 
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I  suppose  about  the  mysterious  ways  of 
“  long  pigs.” 

All  visitors  say  they  are  delighted  with 
what  they  call  our  simple  life,  but  few  seem 
to  wish  to  live  it.  The  silence  that  waits 
for  us  all,  instead  of  being  a  deep  source 
of  joy,  is  shunned,  and  life  is  filled  with 
trivial  amusement.  “  To  possess  in  loneli¬ 
ness  the  joy  of  all  the  earth  ” — these  are 
unmeaning  words  to  most  of  us.  We  must 
train  for  solitude  ;  few  of  us  are  worthy  of 
great  joy  of  any  kind. 

Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward’s  last  book  is  to  me 
a  disappointment.  You  miss  the  intense 
human  interest  of  Madge  in  One  Poor 
Scruple.  The  book  is  interesting,  and  you 
understand  the  position  of  the  modern  intel¬ 
lectual  Roman  Catholic.  Out  of  Due  Time 
shows  you  what  is  meant  by  the  Church, 
also  what  Patmore  meant  when  he  said  his 
religion  was  the  religion  of  a  thousand  years. 
Hence  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  read  a  book 
so  lofty  in  tone. 
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July  10  th. 

Friends  are  coming  to  lunch  with  me. 
I  am  all  ready,  having  made  a  beet -salad 
and  a  raspberry-tart.  The  rabbit  has  again 
eaten  my  lettuce  ;  he  always  waits  until  it 
is  just  right  for  the  table.  I  have  just  been 
down  the  lane  to  my  rose-garden.  I  came 
back  with  my  hands  full  of  beautiful  wild 
roses  ;  they  are  now  in  my  large  blue  salad- 
bowl,  with  some  feathery  white  blossoms. 
Dean  Hole’s  choicest  blooms  could  not  look 
more  beautiful. 

My  friends  came.  We  went  through  the 
Glen,  then  went  on  “  the  Greatest  Scenic 
Route  in  the  World.”  I  had  forgotten  how 
very  beautiful  this  was ;  but  after  all  the 
beauty  of  rushing  river  and  wooded  bank, 
to  come  upon  the  dirty,  sordid  town  is  a 
great  shock.  Huge  advertisements  of  pills 
and  ready-made  clothing  everywhere,  even 
shutting  out  beautiful  views.  I  only  wish 
the  women  of  Niagara  Falls  were  like  the 
matrons  of  Eynsham,  England.  Each, 
armed  with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  scrubbing- 
brush,  urged  on  by  the  town  crier,  and  the 
village  band  playing  the  provocative  air  of 
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“  Cock  o’  the  North,”  obliterated  all  the 
advertisements  on  a  huge  bill -board— a  fine 
town  this,  peopled  by  the  right  kind  of  men 
and  women.  A  year  before  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  pulled  down  the  unsightly  pill  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  the  pill  people  did  not  dare 
object. 

When  E.  brought  home  Lang’s  book  on 
Tennyson  I  sniffed  disagreeably.  In  books 
people  always  sniff  in  that  manner.  I  do 
not  remember  of  any  one  ever  sniffing  agree¬ 
ably.  But  I  must  confess  Andrew  charmed 
me  as  of  yore.  One  who  writes  about  an 
author  of  established  reputation,  a  man  you 
ought  to  adore,  should  be  enthusiastic  ;  and 
Andrew  is  that— none  of  the  patronizing  air 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  The  mystic  ex¬ 
periences  are  treated  sympathetically  as 
being  of  great  importance.  Tennyson  is 
recognized  as  one  who  saw  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  things,  and  knew  more  of  the 
mysteries  than  even  the  youngest  exponent 
of  popular  science.  I  read  somewhere  that 
if  Burns  had  had  a  stronger  character  we 
would  have  had  a  great  saint,  but  not  a  great 
poet.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fallacy ;  he 
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would  have  been  a  different  kind  of  a 
poet. 

His  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten 
Because  his  heart  was  pure, 

are  no  idle  words.  Tennyson  did  not  lose 
as  a  poet  by  having  lofty  ideals  and  trying 
to  live  them. 


July  2ind. 

We  have  been  to  Collingwood,  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society.  We  had 
a  picnic  on  Christian  Island,  one  of  the 
islands  belonging  to  the  Indians,  who  seem 
to  lead  a  pleasant  life.  The  squaws  make 
baskets,  which  they  sell  to  the  tourists  ;  the 
braves  do  nothing,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
We  entered  the  little  Romish  church,  and 
I  realized  how  this  Church  understands  the 
primitive  mind.  The  paper  flowers,  pictures 
of  Virgin  and  saint,  give  colour,  an  ideal  of 
beauty  which  the  bare  churches  of  other 
denominations  cannot  give.  The  prayer- 
books  were  in  Indian.  I  would  like  to  have 
attended  a  service. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Society  I  kept 
very  still,  for  fear  they  would  discover  how 
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little  I  knew.  An  illuminated  address  was 
presented  to  E.,  who  looked  as  if  he  felt 
silly  while  it  was  read.  The  praise  was  a 
little  extravagant.  In  a  neat  little  speech 
he  told  them  that  whenever  I  was  inclined 
to  find  fault  he  would  point  to  the  address 
and  say,  “  See  what  other  people  think  of 
me  !  ”  I  really  have  not  a  very  high  opinion 
of  any  Society  which  would  put  such  a 
weapon  in  any  man’s  hand.  They  may  know 
history,  but  they  have  very  little  idea  of 
what  is  conducive  to  the  general  good  and 
to  domestic  happiness. 

To-day  (Sunday)  has  been  perfect; 
delightfully  cool  on  the  bank.  E.  sits  and 
congratulates  himself  that  he  is  not  in  church 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  conventionality  ; 
he  feels  amiably  disposed  towards  all  the 
world,  has  been  reading  early  English  and 
Scotch  ballads— Sir  Patrick  Spens’  “  Chevy 
Chase,”  “  Nut  Brown  Maid,”  and  many 
others.  We  do  not  think  in  poetry  now, 
consequently  it  is  difficult  to  write.  A 
magnificent  view  is  “  swell,”  a  beautiful  girl 
“  a  corker.” 

We  had  a  lovely  dinner— Telephone  peas 
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and  beets  from  our  garden.  I  never  ate 
such  peas  !  Recently,  while  I  was  sitting 
in  the  hammock  I  heard  a  rustle  behind  me. 
I  turned,  and  a  little  brown  animal  scurried 
away  and  hid  himself  ;  I  called  him  Honey - 
bunch,  he  was  so  fat  and  brown  and  lovely. 
E.  said  it  was  a  woodchuck  ;  while  he  was 
reading  he  ran  along  the  path  quite  near. 
I  put  bread  out  daily  for  the  squirrels  ;  I 
hope  Honeybunch  gets  his  share. 


July  23  rd. 

My  day  for  receiving  calls.  I  went  over 
to  the  Morrisons’  for  some  cream,  as  the 
condensed  does  not  please  as  much  as  the 
advertisements  would  lead  you  to  believe. 
Such  a  pleasant  walk — down  the  lane,  past 
my  rose-garden,  then  across  a  large  field  of 
peas.  When  I  was  here  last  year  there  was 
a  beautiful  old  cupboard  in  the  kitchen. 
To-day  Mrs.  M.  showed  me  with  pride  this 
same  cupboard  in  the  parlour  ;  it  had  been 
in  the  family  a  hundred  years,  and  was  fine 
mahogany.  A  botanist  recently  described 
to  me  the  moth  mullein,  and  to-day  I  found 
it ;  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the  common 
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mullein,  although  the  odour  is  the  same. 
The  flower  is  white,  with  a  little  lavender 
moth  in  the  centre.  Strange  to  find  it,  when 
I  had  only  heard  of  it  three  days  ago.  My 
yellow  foxglove,  as  I  call  it,  is  in  flower— a 
clear  lemon-yellow,  very  fine  and  handsome. 
The  country  is  very  beautiful,  with  the  fields 
of  grey-green  oaks,  golden  wheat,  and 
yellow-brown  rye.  The  chestnuts  are  loaded 
with  blossoms.  The  tree  is  so  beautiful  I 
shall  feel  very  grand  to  gather  chestnuts  on 
my  own  estate. 

Mr.  Saleeby,  in  one  of  his  essays,  speaks 
of  evolution  being  a  guide  ;  in  another,  that 
evolution  does  not  necessarily  mean  progress. 
Evolution  is  doubtless  a  key  to  many 
mysteries,  but  not  a  guide  to  life.  It  is  a 
little  discouraging  to  read  that  men  of  science 
believed  one  thing  fifty  years  ago  and  were 
all  wrong.  The  power  of  mind  is  an  un¬ 
known  faculty.  Mr.  Saleeby  admits  that 
the  theory  of  evolution  does  not  explain  this 
factor.  Mr.  Spencer  says  if  the  creation  of 
matter  from  all  eternity  is  incomprehensible, 
the  creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing  is 
equally  incomprehensible.  I  think  we  will 
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have  to  leave  the  question  unsettled  and 
believe  that  “  underneath  are  the  Everlasting 
Arms.”  All  the  religions  are  attempts  to 
solve  this  mystery  by  creeds,  which  are  per¬ 
haps  symbols  of  reality.  What  Mr.  Saleeby 
calls  truth  is  only,  I  think,  a  half-truth.  Most 
of  us  would  be  single-hearted  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth  if  we  were  sure  of  the  result,  but 
we  hate  to  leave  the  Everlasting  Arms  for 
what,  to  me,  is  a  chimera.  Science  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  fully  deciphering  the  past 
and  the  future  :  no  man  can  say  what  lies 
hidden  behind  the  veil.  This  pursuit  of  so- 
called  truth  is  apt  to  make  the  untrained 
mind  shallow  and  flippant.  We  may  be  on 
the  threshold  of  new  religious  discoveries 
which  will  alter  these  truths  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  or,  at  least,  adjust  them  to  our 
needs  and  wants. 

I  pick  up  the  Academy  and  read  an  article 
by  Elie  Metchnikoff — “  Nature  of  Man.”  I 
am  told  i't  is  a  book  to  be  avoided  if  you  do 
not  like  to  entertain  truth  unadorned  :  again 
the  assumption  of  truth.  Man  is  out  of 
harmony  with  his  environment,  says  Science. 
“  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,”  says  St. 
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Augustine.  Metchnikoff  has  a  serum  which 
he  will  inject  to  help  conquer  the  environ¬ 
ment.  St.  Augustine  finds  God,  who 
satisfies  all  desire.  The  saint’s  ideal  is  the 
nobler.  I  turn  the  pages  and  read  another 
article  on  “  St.  John  of  the  Cross,”  who 
lived  on  a  height  few  can  reach  ;  but  he 
also  found  truth.  I  will  accept  truth  with 
Mr.  Saleeby  if  he  can  convince  me  that  it 
is  truth.  You  can  write  an  article  on  fire 
as  a  destructive  agent,  but  it  will  only  be 
a  half-truth,  for  you  leave  out  all  the  benefits 
man  has  received  from  those  destructive 
agents.  Let  us  cherish  our  dreams  and  they 
may  become  realities. 

July  26  th. 

There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  turning 
your  back  on  all  the  domestic  duties  and 
going  out  into  the  hammock  in  the  morning. 
Most  people  are  righteously  lazy  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ;  indeed,  there  is  a  certain  time  of  the 
day  when  it  is  almost  criminal  not  to  close 
your  eyes.  Nature  seems  to  say,  ‘‘Do  not 
look  at  me,  I  am  not  beautiful  ” ;  all  is 
clear-cut  and  hard  ;  even  the  birds  let  up 
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from  catching  the  poor  worm.  As  I  lay  in 
the  hammock,  watching  the  sunlight  through 
the  trees,  the  birds  lazily  flying  around 
with  no  apparent  aim— even  the  clouds  were 
loafing— I  amused  myself  speculating  what  I 
would  travel  for.  Not  for  the  beauty  of 
Nature  ;  I  could  find  that  in  my  own  country. 
I  finally  made  up  my  mind  that  cathedrals 
would  be  what  I  would  go  out  to  see.  It  is 
possible  to  see  fine  pictures  in  our  large 
cities,  but  a  cathedral  cannot  be  purchased 
for  his  native  town  even  by  a  Rockefeller  ; 
and  even  if  it  could  be  done  you  would  not 
have  the  environment — you  can  hardly 
imagine  Chester  Cathedral  in  Oshkosh.  Yes, 
I  would  go  cathedral -hunting— Chester, 
Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Warwick,  Canterbury, 
Cologne,  Amiens,  Chartres — looking  at 
nothing  else.  I  do  not  include  St.  Peter’s 
or  the  Abbey.  I  have  visited  them  so  often, 
they  do  not  exist  out  of  dreams.  Real  cathe¬ 
drals,  I  am  afraid,  cannot  be  built  now.  No 
architect  would  wish  to  build  his  cathedral 
like  the  one  at  Lichfield,  where  from  the 
beginning  of  the  choir  the  receding  aisle 
deflects  slightly  to  the  left,  in  reported  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  Saviour’s  head  on  the  cross  : 
he  would  think  more  of  the  electric  lighting 
than  such  a  detail  as  that. 

I  find  Henry  James’s  English  Homes  a 
delightful  book  ;  a  certain  boyish  enjoyment 
pervades  it  you  would  hardly  expect  from 
the  author  of  so  serious  a  book  as  The  Golden 
Bowl.  He  loves  things  English,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  I  do.  I  think  it  is  caused 
by  the  barrenness  of  life  here.  You  really 
have  to  be  a  Thoreau  and  live  in  the  woods 
to  be  content,  for  there  is  little  beauty  or 
grace  in  town  or  city. 

I  put  bread  out  on  the  edge  of  the  bank 
for  Honeybunch  and  the  squirrels.  Last 
•  evening,  while  we  were  at  tea,  Honeybunch 
came  up  out  of  a  brush -heap,  grabbed  a 
piece  of  bread  and  retreated.  Again  he 
came ;  this  time,  more  bold,  he  sat  quite 
near  and  finished  his  bread,  such  an 
“  amoosing  little  cuss  I  think  he  eats  my 
lettuce.  E.  has  gone  to  town;  I  am  alone 
with  the  birds.  If  only  some  one  I  loved 
were  here,  how  delightful  it  would  be  !  I 
walk  along  the  bank,  the  light  is  green  and 
dim,  the  fireflies  gleam. 
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July  28 th. 

The  river  is  the  pervading  influence.  You 
always  hear  the  murmur  of  the  rapids  ;  your 
steps  naturally  turn  toward  the  bank.  If  you 
once  succumb  to  the  fascination  of  watching 
the  whirlpool  you  are  lost ;  the  book  remains 
unread,  even  stockings  are  not  darned.  I 
have  been  standing  for  a  long  time  where 
the  house  is  to  be.  All  its  glories  at  present 
are  represented  by  some  sticks  driven  in  the 
ground  and  a  pile  of  stones.  I  could  see 
from  the  drawing-room  windows  blue  mist 
in  the  gorge  and  white  foam  on  the  rapids, 
which,  seen  through  the  trees,  are  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  open  view  from 
the  bank. 

I  wish  E.  would  build  the  house  ;  I  am 
anxious  to  finish  and  carry  out  my  dreams. 
I  am  just  as  comfortable  in  the  barn,  and  it 
is  very  pretty ;  but  I  do  not  feel  secure, 
but  as  if  I  were  camping  out  and  going  to 
move  on,  and  I  like  to  feel  as  if  I  were  going 
to  remain  in  one  place  for  ever. 

The  sun  often  strikes  just  one  flower  in  the 
woods,  making  it  full  of  glory.  Just  a  few 
moments  ago  I  saw  the  common  milkweed 
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transformed  into  a  flame  of  rose -pink,  which 
seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  woods.  I  have 
been  alone  most  of  the  last  week,  and  have 
had  time  to  get  in  tune  with  the  earth. 
To-day  I  am  a  little  lonely  and  wish  for 
some  one  to  hear  the  melody  with  me.  The 
perfumed  air  changes  from  day  to  day.  I 
am  conscious  of  sweet-brier,  yet  I  know  of 
none  near.  When  E.  cuts  the  young 
sassafras  shoots  I  am  conscious  of  the  per¬ 
fume  in  the  barn. 


July  2,0th. 

1  ate  my  flrst  cucumber  from  the  garden 
to-day ;  it  was  a  very  superior  cucumber. 
I  don’t  think  I  have  mentioned  E.  cutting 
trees  for  some  time  ;  he  has  been  quite  free 
from  the  mania,  but  recently  he  broke  out 
again.  He  has  just  cut  the  tops  off  some 
poplars  down  the  bank,  and  extended  the 
view  in  a  marvellous  manner.  The  birds  are 
growing  quiet,  but  the  wonderful  one  does 
not  fail  us.  Honeybunch  comes  every  night 
for  his  supper.  Last  night  he  came  quite 
close,  evidently  attracted  by  a  plate  of  maca¬ 
roons  ;  he  sat  so  still,  scarcely  breathing, 
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but  he  is  still  a  little  afraid  of  these  strange 
animals. 

The  Whirlpool  is  very  beautiful  this  even¬ 
ing  ;  the  sky  is  full  of  rosy  clouds,  which 
are  reflected  in  the  deep  green  water.  The 
golden  glow  against  the  background  of  pine- 
trees  is  a  lovely  sight  from  my  hammock. 
I  am  alone,  giving  my  soul  a  bath  of  beauty  ; 
the  moon  is  floating  over  the  Whirlpool . 
Presently  I  will  go  into  the  tent,  and  the  air 
will  be  fresh  and  cool,  even  if  the  day  has 
been  sultry.  Last  night  it  rained  and  leaked 
on  my  cot  ;  no  harm  done,  and  it  soon  dried 
in  the  hot  sunshine.  E.  and  I  took  a  long 
walk.  When  we  were  coming  home  the  sky 
was  very  black,  and  I  would  stop  and  get 
some  sweet-brier  to  perfume  the  barn  ;  E. 
was  very  patient.  We  did  not  get  very  wet, 
and  the  sweet-brier,  with  some  thistle-bloom, 
is  lovely. 


August  \tfu 

All  is  clean  to-day ;  the  earth  feels 
refreshed  by  the  rain  of  last  night.  A 
friend  who  was  here  yesterday— a  botanist—* 
was  much  interested  in  the  wonderful  flora ; 
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she  found  five  plants  unknown  to  her.  As 
she  sat  gazing  at  the  Whirlpool  she  said 
that  she  had  heard  that  logs  were  often  seen 
going  round  and  round.  We  laughed.  The 
logs  were  there  ;  she  was  looking  at  them 
as  she  spoke,  but  she  thought  it  was  sawdust 
that  was  eternally  circling.  Every  one 
makes  this  mistake  ;  they  do  not  realize  how 
far  from  the  water  they  are. 

As  I  write  a  squirrel  runs  up  and  down 
a  log  near  by,  evidently  just  for  the  fun  of 
running.  The  tenders  have  come  for  the 
house.  I  thought  it  was  such  a  simple  little 
house ;  but  they  are  so  frightfully  dear, 
building  is  out  of  the  question.  I  am  terribly 
disappointed  ;  it  has  taken  me  a  whole  day 
to  get  over  it.  I  would  change  the  plan, 
but  E.  is  discouraged  and  will  not  do  any¬ 
thing  this  year.  It  will  always  be  a  Dream 
House  ;  I  will  never  see  the  fire  in  the  stone 
fireplace  ;  I  will  never  hang  the  blue-and- 
white  curtains  in  the  dining-room.  E.  would 
be  disgusted  if  he  knew  I  had  purchased 
the  curtains  already ;  it  is  a  secret.  I  will 
go  and  look  at  my  garden.  Not  very 
encouraging ;  we  need  rain ;  but  the 
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cucumbers  are  fine,  and  the  Hubbard  squash- 
vines  are  climbing  the  trees.  My  tiger -lilies 
are  blossoming  ;  I  planted  them  in  clumps 
along  the  bank,  just  below  the  edge.  They 
certainly  are  beautiful,  leaning  out  of  a 
bright  blue  sky. 

Last  night  I  sat  watching  the  moonlight 
on  the  Whirlpool.  Presently  the  electric 
lights  were  turned  on,  and  the  searchlight 
came  flashing  down  the  gorge.  The  beauty 
of  foaming  water,  moonlight,  and  flaming 
light  was  indescribable.  E.  always  calls  it 
Silver’s  Theatre. 

A  dead  body  was  taken  out  of  the  Whirl¬ 
pool-one  more  unfortunate.  If  science 
could  only  take  away  this  weight  of 
suffering  !  But  even  a  perfectly  healthy 
millionaire  might  be  unhappy. 

E.  is  busy  fighting  poison  ivy  ;  back  of 
the  barn  the  ground  is  covered  with  it.  For¬ 
tunately  he  is  not  affected  by  it,  and  can 
take  a  fierce  delight  in  pulling  it  up.  As 
I  walked  out  toward  the  bank  to-day  my 
eyes  were  delighted  with  the  vivid  colour  of 
the  tiger-lilies,  which  stood  out  in  mid-air, 
with  the  green  background  of  the  opposite 
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bank.  I  never  saw  so  little  colour  produce 
such  an  effect ;  never  lilies  grew  in  a  more 
beautiful  situation.  I  certainly  have  beauty 
morning,  noon,  and  night  ;  a  view,  if  not 
a  home.  Now  we  have  the  scents  of 
summer  ;  the  corn,  squash,  and  cucumbers 
throw  out  a  strong,  pleasant  odour.  If  my 
eyes  were  blindfolded  and  I  were  trans¬ 
planted  from  some  distant  clime,  I  could 
tell  what  time  of  the  year  it  was  from  the 
odours.  My  bouquet  in  the  green  vase 
is  the  fresh  young  shoots  of  sweet-brier, 
with  pale  yellow  evening  primroses.  The 
day  being  dull,  the  flowers  think  it  is  still 
night  and  have  not  closed.  Once  or  twice 
in  the  evening  we  have  been  startled  by 
what  we  thought  was  a  bird  flying  near,  but 
last  night  we  saw  it  clearly  and  exclaimed, 
“  A  flying  squirrel  !  ”  It  does  not  really  fly, 
but  it  looks  as  if  it  were  blown  down  by 
the  wind. 

The  ground  under  the  chestnut-trees  is 
covered  with  the  dry  blossoms,  looking  like 
brown  worms.  I  look  at  the  branches, 
hoping  to  discover  incipient  chestnuts  ;  but 
there  are  nothing  but  tiny  green  points, 
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which  I  cannot  believe  will  ever  grow  into 
big  brown  burs.  I  am  very  happy,  even  if 
alone  most  of  the  time  ;  and  there  is  much 
pleasure  in  keeping  the  barn  sweet  and 
clean  and  cooking  the  simple  meals.  A 
gentleman  who  was  here  recently  seemed 
delighted.  “  What  more  does  any  one  want 
than  this  barn?”  I  smiled  and  answered, 
“  Perhaps  an  English  butler  and  nine  bath¬ 
rooms.”  I  knew  how  he  lived — seven 
bathrooms  and  an  English  butler.  He  had 
tried  taking  the  latter  functionary  to  his 
country  house,  but  the  great  man  could  not 
stand  the  lack  of  social  life. 


August  &th. 

The  world  seems  made  afresh  each  morn¬ 
ing.  As  I  sit  here  amidst  all  the  beauty, 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
mystery  and  any  moment  may  bring  the 
solution.  Each  day  is  filled  with  peace  and 
joy.  A  selfish  life,  some  would  say— no 
use,  no  benefit ;  but  I  look  out  on  the 
flowers  and  trees  and  know  that  He  who 
made  all  this,  who  made  the  stars,  made  me. 
While  I  was  washing  dishes  this  morning  I 
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heard  a  great  commotion.  “  I  left  the  stone 
at  the  quarry-side  ”  and  came  to  the  door. 
Thousands  of  blackbirds  were  flying  over 
The  Heights  ;  the  air  was  full  of  the  beating 
of  wings  and  much  chattering.  It  was 
delightful  to  watch  them  through  the  big 
barn  doors.  A  great  mass  would  come  flying 
past,  then  another  and  another,  for  over 
twenty  minutes  ;  then  they  all  settled  down 
for  a  rest ;  the  trees  were  black. 

A  gang'  of  Italians  are  repairing  the  track 
back  of  the  barn.  I  hear  the  clink,  clink  of 
their  tools  from  morn  till  night,  and  I  realize 
what  an  enormous  amount  of  patience  and 
steadfastness  is  in  the  labour  of  the  world. 
You  need  not  pity  them  ;  they  eat  their  bread 
and  cheese  with  an  appetite  that  Rockefeller 
cannot  buy. 

E.  has  trimmed  the  barn  with  cedars, 
framing  the  doors  and  windows.  It  is  lovely, 
and  smells  so  sweet  when  I  come  in  from 
the  tent  that  I  stand  and  sniff.  My  bouquet 
of  sweet-brier  adds  to  the  delight. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Scottish  Men 
of  Letters  in  the  Eighteenth  Century— a 
vastly  entertaining  book,  a  vivid  picture  of 
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life  and  manners.  Burns  was  real  enough 
before,  but  Adam  Smith  and  David  Hume 
have  put  on  flesh  and  blood.  It  makes  my 
heart  ache  to  read  about  Burns,  with  such 
wonderful  gifts,  dying  from  the  effects  of 
drink— I  was  going  to  add  “  women,”  but 
I  hardly  think  his  many  amours  caused  either 
physical  or  moral  degradation.  It  was  a 
coarse  age.  Burns  need  not  have  been 
a  Southey,  but  a  man  is  loathsome  when  he 
is  drunk.  The  heavenly  vision  comes,  I 
know,  to  the  pure  soul  in  the  chaste  body, 
but  we  never  should  have  had  the  wild  reck¬ 
lessness  of  “  Tam  O’Shanter  ”  from  a 
virtuous  life.  It  is  true  he  probably  was 
tipsy  on  water,  for  the  poet  must  have  the 
ecstasy.  The  poets  are  free,  but  there  is  the 
freedom  of  the  sky  and  the  empty  spaces  and 
the  freedom  of  the  saloons.  We  all  wish  to 
escape  from  our  cages  ;  with  the  poets  we 
fly  over  the  bars  ;  if  we  crawl  through  we 
only  exchange  one  pen  for  another. 

September  20 ih. 

Weeks  of  bright  sunshine  and  extreme 
heat  made  the  greyness  of  sky  and  mist 
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refreshing  this  morning.  Little  patches  of 
autumn  colour  are  beginning  to  appear.  I 
have  had  company  for  the  last  six  weeks. 
My  time  has  been  spent  in  preparing  meals 
and  talking.  I  feel  dull,  but  spend  some 
pleasant  moments  planting  amaryllis  and 
freesias  for  the  winter.  I  finished  The 
Gambler .  The  heroine  is  alive  ;  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  her  symptoms  is  somewhat  original. 
The  good  man  appears  opportunely  and  saves 
her.  We  scoff  sometimes,  but  many  a 
woman  has  been  saved  by  meeting  some  man 
who  makes  ideals  possible.  Some  men  or 
women  fall  into  the  mire,  but  do  not  like  it, 
and  they  scramble  out ;  others  are  content 
and  happy  wallowing  in  filth  :  this  is  the 
great  difference.  When  I  read  about  Jane 
Addams  and  her  wonderful  work  it  makes 
my  own  life  seem  so  petty  and  narrow.  I  can¬ 
not  help  envying  a  woman  like  her,  who  does 
good  work  that  we  all  can  see.  This  serving 
and  waiting  grows  rather  monotonous— and 
we  have  nothing  but  the  bare  word  of  a  poet 
about  its  success.  I  am  certainly  in  a  bad 
mood ;  the  fine,  careless  rapture  has  fled. 
Too  much  cooking,  eating,  and  talking 
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during  the  summer.  I  am  unfitted  for  the 
beauty  of  solitude. 


September  21  st. 

A  glorious  morning.  I  am  better.  The 
beauty  of  the  world  is  with  me.  Again  does 
the  sunlight,  the  blue  haze,  the  flashing  water 
bring  peace  to  my  soul  :  at  peace  with 
myself,  then  I  am  at  peace  with  the  world. 
I  planted  Liliiim  candidum  down  the  bank- 
fifty.  “  If  they  live  and  do  well  ”  they  will 
be  a  glorious  sight,  gleaming  white  amidst 
the  green. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  one  of  the 
best  biographies  I  have  ever  read— a  Life  of 
Disraeli,  by  Wilfrid  Ward  ;  he  has  made  me 
love  the  man.  And  it  was  beautiful  to  know 
of  his  love  to  his  wife,  loyal  to  the  end, 
although  she  was  fifteen  years  his  senior. 
He  must  have  been  a  noble  man,  or  he  would 
never  have  had  such  love  for  his  wife.  I 
am  writing  down  the  Dedication  to  Sybil ; 
I  think  it  is  so  beautiful  :— 

“  I  would  inscribe  these  volumes  to  one 
whose  noble  spirit  and  gentle  nature  ever 
prompt  her  to  sympathize  with  suffering,  to 
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one  whose  sweet  voice  has  often  encouraged, 
and  whose  taste  and  judgment  have  ever 
guided  these  pages ;  the  most  severe  of 
critics,  but  a  perfect  wife.” 

As  I  open  the  door  and  look  out  into  the 
moonlight  I  smell  the  first  odour  of  autumn, 
the  decaying  leaves. 


September  30 th. 

A  heavy  rain  last  night,  and  we  slept  in 
the  barn.  I  have  been  alone  most  of  the 
days  recently,  but  with  no  sense  of  loneliness, 
busy  with  household  cares,  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving  peaches.  The  life  still  delights  me. 
I  am  convinced  the  way  to  happiness  lies 
along  the  path  to  simplicity,  not  electricity. 
The  more  conveniences  in  housekeeping  the 
farther  we  have  separated  our  work  from 
our  living,  making  life  more  complex.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  necessary ;  true  wisdom 
would  be  to  use  all  these  manifold  improve¬ 
ments  to  attain  simplicity.  As  some 
reformers  are  fond  of  saying,  “  Back  to  the 
land,”  I  would  say  to  women,  “  Back  to  the 
kitchen.” 

E.  and  I  walked  to  Morrisons’  for  butter 
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and  eggs.  These  days  are  beautiful ;  the 
green  of  the  leaves  is  tinged  with  gold 
although  the  leaves  are  not  really  turned. 
We  called  upon  Dolly  the  inappreciative,  who 
accepted  some  oats  in  an  indifferent  manner. 
I  laid  down  on  a  warm,  sunny  bank,  near 
a  group  of  balsams,  while  E.  read  a  French 
book.  He  said  I  went  to  sleep— I  didn’t. 
He  found  a  wild  apple  tree,  on  which  are 
the  best  cooking  apples  I  ever  used.  I  made 
a  pie  which  aroused  his  enthusiasm ;  he 
usually  despises  my  raptures  over  food,  but 
he  was  deeply  moved  by  this  pie. 

Cool  this  evening.  The  water  is  faintly 
tinged  with  pink,  bands  of  rose-colour  across 
the  sky,  golden -green  light  through  the  trees, 
squirrels  chattering. 

Rachel  Mair,  by  M.  Roberts,  might  have 
been  a  great  book.  The  passion  is 
hysterical,  but  I  have  never  read  a  book 
which  attempts  to  describe  the  passion  of 
motherhood  so  strongly.  Even  novels 
written  without  a  purpose  convey  more  or 
less  the  author’s  attitude  toward  life.  The 
doctrine  of  renunciation  is  misunderstood. 
If  we  could  only  grasp  the  great  truth,  “  He 
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that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it.”  The  whole 
village  loved  Rachel,  yet  her  life  was  empty. 
If  she  had  only  taken  the  burdens  of  others 
on  her  shoulders  she  might  have  lost  her 
own.  The  striving  for  individual  happiness 
never  satisfies.  There  must  be  the  life  in 
God,  the  sacrifice  of  self,  before  peace  can 
be  found,  let  alone  joy. 

October  Zth. 

The  Dream  House  will  always  be  a  dream. 

E.  has  an  appointment  in  the  Archives 
Department  and  we  are  going  to  Ottawa  to 
live,  with  the  hope  of  coming  back  to  The 
Heights  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer ; 
but  of  course  there  will  never  be  a  home 
with  the  beautiful  view  of  rapids  and  whirl¬ 
pool  from  the  windows. 

The  little  barn  looks  very  charming  and 
a  trifle  lonely  as  I  leave  it.  My  Dream 
House  was  very  beautiful,  but  I  should  have 
been  no  more  happy  even  with  my  greystone 
fireplace  than  with  Old  Corn  Cob,  for  in  the 
barn — 

I  have  had  a  good  time, 

A  good,  good  time — 

Nobody  knows  how  good  a  time  but  me. 
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